-THE YEAR IN FLOWERY TUSCA 


AMERICA'S NEWEST, GRANDEST WONDERLANDS 
NO OTHER VACATION TOUR EQUALS THIS— 


See them this summer! You won’t know 
America until you do. You won’t know what 
relaxation can be until you’ve lost your cares 
in the silent magnificence of sky and moun- 
tains — and breathed the tonic of western 
climate! 


You won’t know the rainbow immensity of 
great canyons—until you’ve seen Bryce Can- 
yon and Zion National Parks, and the Grand 
Canyon itself. You won’t know the charm and 
mystery of deer-filled forests until you’ve seen 
the Kaibab. You won’t know the magnificence 
of water hurling itself into the sky until you’ve 
seen the proud geysers of Yellowstone. You 
won't know the breathtaking spectacle of 
ocean and mountains till you visit California, 
or the spell of the Rockies till you see Rocky 


Mountain National Park. 


The cities, too, are among the most interesting 
in the world. Denver, the mile-high Queen 
City of the Plains; Ogden, Salt Lake City, cap- 
ital of the Mormons; Portland, City of Roses; 
Seattle and Tacoma on lovely Puget Sound; 
San Francisco, romantic and sophisticated; 
Los Angeles, the movie metropolis—each with 
its own unforgettable atmosphere. 


Come out to the West this summer! To the 
best of the West — the Union Pacific West, 
which includes Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Arizo- 
na, Nevada, California, the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska, and twelve great National Parks. 


You may go independently, or in an Escorted 
All-Expense Tour with interesting compan- 
ions. The low cost will amaze you. Send cou- 


pon today! 


nion Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


The Grandeur of Zion National Park is Unforgettable 


General Passenger Agent, Dept. 321 / 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


I. 
Please send me complete information including cost, 
and booklet: 


O Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 
O Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Parks 


O Pacific Northwest and Alaska OYellowstone 
QO) Colorado O California DO Dude Ranches 
_) Escorted All-Expense Tours OD Hawaii 
INamele ren Ute ee a oe Street>. 22-25-25 2455 
Citys a = ad Eee Meee Sa State 


TO ALL THE WEST 
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fre NEW GIANT EWAN FEIERS 


eile 


These two new cities of the sea are a look into the future. Their speed, size 


and beauty anticipate the tastes of the next two generations. Already they 


have received an official rating higher than any liners in the world! And on 


them after theatre you may dine and dance till dawn in smart cafes on moonlit 


decks terraced above the midnight silence of the residential sections. Or shop 


along the continental promenades. Or try the swimming pools, gymnasiums, 


bowling alleys, shooting galleries... play tennis, golf, or whatever, on sun- 


drenched acres out-of-doors. Or... but five days will already seem far too few. 


neOR [GERM AN 


BREMEN 


AND 


EUROPA 


Al Waar Dyess 


TO ENGLAND - FRANCE - 6 DAYS TO BREMEN 


* * * * x * * 


First sailing from New York July 27. Cross speedily 
de luxe by Lloyd Express* or travel more leisurely 
at lower rates by Lloyd cabin class. The BREMEN* 
EUROPA*- COLUMBUS#*: BERLIN - DRESDEN 
MUENCHEN - STUTTGART - KARLSRUHE 
* ¥ * x ¥ * ¥ 
To insure your reservations for the Summer and Fall 
sailings, Book Now!... Write for our Brochure P-22 


pr ee 
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See VYorway and Iceland on a ~ 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


This Summer — two identical cruises on sister ships, over a route devised and developed by Raymond-W hitcomb 


Tuey are more complete this year than ever before — with visits to Finland and Esthonia in addition to all four 
Scandinavian countries (Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark). @There is extensive sight-seeing in the four 
northern capitals (Reykjavik, Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen); six days of the spectacular Midnight Sun; visits 
to a dozen Norwegian Fjords; to Trondhjem, the old capital of Norway; Bergen and ruined Visby; Helsingfors 
and Tallinn—and an optional side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. @, Take the Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape 
Cruise for a complete holiday voyage to little-known countries (five weeks from New York to Southampton) 
or for an unusual prelude to European travel (for the price includes return passage at any time during the year). 
Sailing June 26 on the S. S. ‘‘Carinthia,’’ and June 29 on the S. S. ‘' Franconia”’ 
Rates (including return passage), $800 and upward Send for the Booklet —‘THe NorTH CAPE CRUISE” 


Round the World Cruise Land Cruises in America 


G, On the S.S. “‘Columbus,”’ largest, most luxurious, and fastest @,On special trains built for Raymond-Whitcomb and 

liner ever to sail round the world. With less time at sea than unequalled in comfort. Special routes through the West. “© 
any other cruise round the world, yet unusually complete G, Round trips of unequalled completeness to California, 
in its program of stops, shore excursions, and city sight-see- Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, the North Rim of the Grand 
ing. Sailing on January 21,1930: Rates, $2000 and upward. Canyon, the Canadian Rockies, and the great National Parks. 

Europe South America Cruise 

G, Spring and Summer tours with carefully planned programs G@, An unusual cruise, completely encircling South America. 
of travel, much diversity of routes and a wide range of prices. Sailing February 1, 1930, on S.S. “‘Samaria”’ for a two-month’s 
@ Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, and complete advance voyage during the southern summer. Limited to small mem- 


arrangements for “independent” trips anywhere in Europe. bership and using only the outside first cabin staterooms. | 
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A VARIETY OF FASCINATING 


TOURS TO RUSSIA 


IS NOW INCLUDED IN OUR 


WORLDWIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


VIA ALL STEAMERS ALL SAILING DATES 


Special sailings to Russia—April 16th, $.S. DE GRASSE (for May 1st celebrations in 

Moscow); May 10th, S.S. DE GRASSE and S.S. ILE DE FRANCE; May 29th, SS. 

AQUITANIA; June 14th, $.S. TUSCANIA; July 3rd, S.S. KUNGSHOLM (Extension 
into Russia of our Swedish tour) and many other dates. 


Soviet Visas Secured—W rite or Call for Booklet Z 


THE AMALGAMATED BANK, Travel Department 
11-15 Union Square, New York City—Algonquin 1500 


AMALGAMATED TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


CONDUCTED AND INDEPENDENT TRAVEL EVERYWHERE 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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TOY TOWNS] OF ALSACE 


Tranquil Villages in a Venerable Storm Center—Colmar, the Judicial Capital of 


IOLENT as its history has been, Alsace has the appear- 
ance of a peaceful land whose placidity has never been 
It is a verdant picture of calm repose. 
is a strip of loam on the riverbank, a farmer’s paradise, 
ful with grain and vegetables, checkered with blocks of 


disturbed. 


y burdened fruit trees. Then, 
; abruptly out of this rich rib- 
running along the Rhine, is a 
range of hills, thickly 
ted with evergreens. At the 
it of the somber ridge is a line 
Ih used to mark the frontier be- 
n Germany and France. The 


were 
the scrutiny close at these cross- 
s, but now the traveler slips by, 


Phe essence of the true Alsace 
not be found more pleasantly ex- 
ssed than in the sleepy town of 
Imar, city of smoky taverns and 
fee-cake, of toy shops and fan- 
tic peaked roofs, spiny towers and 
rks’ nests; the Colmar made fa- 
us ‘by the sympathetic “Oncle 
msi,’ whose drawings and posters 
1 books have endeared him and 
sace to all of France, especially to 
. children. Colmar has suffered lit- 
of the industrial fever which has 
zed its neighbors, Strasbourg and 
ilhouse. This is of course for- 
1ate from the artistic point of view, 
king Colmar far more intriguing 
the traveling pencil pusher than to 
. traveling salesman. Provincial 
‘por has preserved the old town in- 


t, saved its tortuous streets from 


ing widened and its vast overhang- 
s houses from being razed to make 
ry for apartment buildings. Such 
> the blessings of commercial stag- 
tion. 
Colmar was a German city before 
© war, and its complexion has 
dergone little change. The skyline 
jagged with warped German roofs. 
1 Austrian Double Eagle, weathered 
‘many a stormy century, still graces 
e facade of the Mairie. There is 
vast perpendicular department 


Alsace—A Trio of Unspoiled Medieval Towns 


By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrations by the Author 


First 


“T looked down a side street in Ammerschwihr and per- 

ceived a dizzy dunce-cap type of tower, encircled with 

bands, pierced with strange windows and gently stained 
with rain.” 


store, strongly reminiscent of Munich, which has been renamed 
Aux Villes de France, and there are coldly archeological bank 
buildings, built of stone the color of half-boiled calf’s liver, 
which are now emblazoned with the names of: French banks. 
The policemen are uniformed as all good gendarmes should be, 


but they speak a hoarse Teutonic 
patois. All of the signs in the town 
have been repainted in French, but 
the names posted about are reassuring 
reminders of what one sees out of the 
train window when passing through 
Milwaukee. 

The people are awkward and rosy- 
cheeked, wooden doll-like. Paunches, 
guttural voices and bristling pompa- 
dours are fairly abundant. Gross 
silhouettes and shiny noses are found 
in place of feminine chic. Calves 
are noticeably plumper. The German 
love of music, of shaded parks, of 
larger and good groceries is evident 
everywhere. There are numerous 
beer gardens, stalking with bald and 
somewhat silly Doric columns. Ex- 
cellent orchestras play soft Viennese 
waltzes while buxom lassies bring in 
the foaming bock in sizable scuttles, 
accompanied by gigantic pretzels. If 
you ask them, they will serve you 
with that Alsatian chef d’oeuvre, 
choucroute garme. Et comment! A 
steaming mountain of glorified cab- 
bage, saucily spiced, around which 
snuggle a brood of unimaginably 
tender boiled potatoes, a shimmering 
slab of ham and two plump, juicy 
tomato-red sausages. 

If the Colmarians appear quite 
German as far as externals go, they 
are, in spirit and sympathy, extremely 
French. Colmar is the judicial capi- 
tal of Alsace and the heart of a 
strongly patriotic movement. No city 
was happier to bring forth the tri- 
colors which had been hidden for 
forty-seven years in attics and cel- 
lars, and to fly them triumphantly 
from the window ledges on that un- 
forgetable day in November, 1918, 
when the armistice was signed. 

The architectural charm of Colmar 
lies in its haphazard and casual 
structure. There is none of the 
geometric in the town, none of the 
T-square and triangle, nothing that 
remotely resembles city planning. 


Peeene sp hin 


Kaysersberg is characterized by its utterly bizarre timbered dwellings. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the 
city’s venerable museum with its odd, semi-circular openings on the ground floor. 


One house springs up with utter disregard of its neighbor, lead- 
ing to a complexity of twisted walls and roofs which is rarely 
surpassed. An immense variety of old houses. results from this 
architectural caprice, varying from grotesquely quaint nursery- 
thyme houses to statuesque Renaissance mansions. 

Colmar is proudest of its museum, installed in the cool 
cloisters of a former Dominican convent. It is named after 
Schongauer, whose atelier was long in the town, but it possesses 
only a feeble representation of the master’s works. However, 
it does contain the famous retable of Isenheim, which was 
rescued from the fury of the revolution, and which has come 
to be considered the masterpiece of Rhenish art. 

The church of St. Martin is unique among the churches of 
France because of the beauty and diversity of the color of its 
stone. It is the only church in Colmar, I believe, which is not 
crowned with a stork’s nest. Many of the spires of the city 
are capped with this huge basket of straw, like a pom-pom on a 
dunce cap. Most of the nests are inhabited by authentic storks, 


while some are mere iron baskets, hospitably placed to encourage 
tenants of this variety. 


which make up C 
“Little Venice.” 
long roof lines a 
flected 1 a 
whose lazy waters 
ly suffice to tra 


bages. At interv. 
the traps of fish me: 
chants, filled with phim 
trout. The fishe 
scoops up an 
ment in a crab net 


they flounder fram 
among lettuce 


sounds with the 
dling of energetic 


milky gray from” 
presence of strong s 
Whether the impriso 
fish find this to 
fancy is not certain, 
I hazard a guess im] 
negative. 


Colmar left me @@] 
thusiastic and enthi 
led with its many-si 
charm. I would he 
indulged in many vei 
flourishes and. supe 
tives had I not fo 
three villages, so pt 
fect, so unreasonal 
violently picturesque: 
that Colmar appearedas 
an imperfect jewel ii 
deed. They go und 
the ponderous names 
Ammerschwihr,Kayset 
berg and Riquewihr af 
lie between the plain at 
the mountain, on th 
magic slope which p 
duces the noted win 
of Alsace. It was | 
this charmed altitude 


_ Kaysersser 


glimpse of ; 
across the Rhine, that] 
found these three unblemished, medieval villages. They seemet 
even older than the reputation of their wines, preserving a faith 
ful and heart-warming picture of distant centuries. 
not a discordant note in them (excluding gaping tourists sud 
as myself). They had the romance of a dusty Dutch painting 
the glamour of a grotesque stage set and the gratifying virtu 
of being genuine. The three of them, incidentally, were withir 
walking distance of one another. I hardly got beyond the out 
skirts of one village before the crimson and cream profile of 


-another peeped up over the rolling vineyards. 


They are comfortable towns, and they boast a fairly high 
ratio of bathtubs, gas meters and electric toasters, but such trifles 
are not permitted to alter the appearance of these villages, 
Radio antennae shoot up sharply on a few roof tops, but the 
storks’ nests still overshadow them. The name of Ammer 
schwihr, the first of the three towns, will be found on many 
a famous long-necked bottle of Rhine wine. Vineyards are its 


‘greatest pride, but I was more stimulated by the village archi- 


tecture. There was a spotless main street, paved with rose- 
colored cobbles. and bordered with overhanging houses with 
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rately timbered upper stories. 
wrought-iron shop signs, en- 


ed in prodigal abundance from 
inn, from cobblers’ shops and 
series. Similar touches of hu- 


as weather vanes or brightened 
the opening above some dark 
way. I looked down a side 
st in Ammerschwihr and _per- 
ed a dizzy dunce-cap type of 
pr, encircled with bands, pierced 
strange windows and _ gently 
red by the rain. It had an air 
unreality, of absurd lack of 
ty, but a bit of snooping revealed 
it was jammed to the rafters 
1 hay. Every vista in Ammer- 
wihr had its elements of lavender 
green for wistaria grew in 
mndance out of windows and over 
Is. The clumsy carts of vine- 
ners rattled by, laden with tanks 
copperas liquid to be sprayed on 
vines. The jolted passengers, 
ks om their backs, wore expansive 
aw hats and jumpers, all of which 
| been tinted a shimmering blue- 
en by the vagrant spray, a touch 
vivid color in the already sensa- 
nal brightness of the street. 
[ found the perfect stage set in an 
maculate little street in Ammer- 
nwihr which culminates in the 
sture-book Town Gate. It was so 
patrical that one almost suspected 
2 far-reaching hand of Hollywood. 
its plastering and stonework, its 
centric sundial, slapped on like a 
ireless postage stamp, its dizzy 
of lines and crazy stork’s nest it 
as everything the movies try so 
urd and so expensively, and usually 
» unsuccessfully, to get. All that 
as needed were some peasants with 
eins, singing rollicking airs, several 
olka-dancing barmaids, a few hus- 
rs in red coats and shinning boots 
nd you would have had a perfect 
tting of the Graustark type, all 
sady for a love waltz. 
I passed an enlightening morning 
ear here, watching (from a sketch- 
ig stool) two squads of leisurely 
-aftsmen who were doing some 
ery workmanlike house surgery, 
olstering up a doddering veteran 
rhich had begun to waver under the 
ruel centuries. The plasterers and 
ricklayers worked with a casual 
‘isure which would be the despair 
f our hustling contractors. To call 
neir progress across the scaffolds 
nail-like would be to exaggerate 
aeir speed, but when their job is 
nished, another house will stand, ready to withstand the rigors 
f countless years. Conversation, accompanied by much _labor- 
sing gesturing, is an indispensable adjunct to their craft. As 
he weather was warm, they seemed to require a good many 
ecesses for a canette of cooling lager. If a strange automobile 
r an unfamiliar wench passed up the street, they had to stop 
york in unison, gaze thoughtfully upon the new apparition and 
iscuss the subject until its possibilities were exhausted. The 
arrage of comment and speculation caused by this peering 
encil pusher must have held back the day’s production by at 
ast ten percent. 
Kaysersberg is larger and more imperfect, perhaps, but it was 
ere that I found the most brilliant spots to sketch. The vine- 
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Colmar is the judicial capital of Alsace and the heart of a strongly patriotic movement. Before the 
war, however, it was a German city, and the Teutonic influence is often evident in old buildings newly 


painted with French names. 


yards form a steep, patched gallery around Kaysersberg, wedg- 
ing it into a house-cluttered valley. The battered remains of the 
ancient fortifications roam over the hillsides, like immature walls 
of China. The town can claim no fanciful gates, but to atone 
for this lack it has a unique fortified bridge, spiked with two 
stone sentry boxes and pierced by narrow stone slits for the 
use of the defending warriors. This enchanted spot was flooded 
with utterly bizarre timbered dwellings. I stood confused on the 
miniature bridgehead, wondering which way to turn. Perhaps 
the most amusing structure was the present museum of the 
treasures of Kaysersberg, but there was a glorified grocery in 
the opposite direction which was almost as choice a specimen. 
The large semicircular openings on the ground floor of the 


hed ston 
do to supply 
ornamen 


ought more 
to the village; 
thboring hamle 
white bonnets, plai : 
<periences a fleetin 
in the remote i 


nimation 


of 


costumes 
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1ess reached its 


“T found the perfect Stage set in an immaculate little street in Ammerschwihr which 
Town Gate.” 


nth century, an 


h a nonsens cal be 
ts lean front is gaudi 

timbers, like a long, too-sporty golfer : 
windows are woven in the timber-work. 
€ of unreality lingers over all these Alsatian vill 

due to their untouched quaintness. They seem like toy te 
and one has an absurd Alice-in-Wonderland feeling of hay 
been made smaller so as to be able to wander around im ; 
streets without causing too great a commotion among the 
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IN THE ‘RED ‘REPUBLIC OF THE’ CASPIAN 


Into the Eastern Caucasus by Airplane—Daghestan, a Primitive Outpost of 
Russian Communism—A Moslem Girl’s Tragic Martyrdom 


By BRENT DOW ALLINSON 


of Turanian ancestry and, in the eastern mountains especially, 
practice the Mohammedan faith. 

Far from anywhere, I had roared over the untethered herds of 
horses and dogs, which reared and plunged in distress as the 

HAD flown all in a rocky sound of our motor descended upon them like thunder from a 
f little “Junker” m Vladikavkas, high over cloudless sky. Alone in the cabin, I propped open the door 

the snowy majesty of the Eastern Russian Caucasus. To ten inches against the wind with my foot, im order to make a 
right, as we soared eastward, 1 the magnificent mountains  motion-picture of this unrepeatable and unforgetable voyage; 
ang in the sunlight. : the far horizon with the Jens I chased the winged shadow of the plane below 
ing ribbon of me over the turf. And then, dropping a cigarette upon a 


agthe arid level siepj 
ig meandering Terek River phantom, ruined village whose walls and roofs were still cracked 
rimitive nomadic and shattered here and there by the shrapnel of Denikin’s de- 
herds, or crawl tachments or the roving Red minute-men in the savage civil 
nding trackless | conflicts of seven years ago, I heard my German pilot call down 
ped valleys, to me from the cockpit where he sat above: “That town had 


zs 
buries, twenty churches but not a light after sunset, nor a paved street. 


Look at the Dom!’ By which he meant the cracked cathedral. 

And finally, growing a little seasick from the buffeting of the 

em descendants of winds as we neared the Caspian Sea glad to alight by 

land of Medea, others of roving _ the bleak coast of that silent sea, among the great new oil-tanks 

of Queen Tamara’s romantic of the t National Petroleum Syndi at the outskirts 
century; most of them, however, are of the ragged Tartar city which the R called Petrovsk-» 


escucnliarsl ox 
agricultural populats 


THE DANCE PRAYER OF SHAMIL © Press Chere 
In the Soviet Republic of Daghestan the natives still honor the memory of the great hero of the Caucasus—the valiant Shamil who for twenty- -five 
years carried on a holy war against Russia. In this dance, with its complicated steps, its reverent and prayerful bow and its exotic music, one of 
the many striking Caucasian ceremonies of former times is perpetuated, The memory of Shamil—a devout Mohammedan who finally died on a pilgrim 
age to Mecca—still awakens enthusiasm even in these days of Communism and irreligion, 


port, and which is the capital of the Republic of Daghes‘an. 

The town has been renamed officially Maxatch-Kala, which 
is the name it bore before the days of its Russification by the 
military exarchs of the Tzars. The first object of unusual in- 
terest in my view was the bleak Russian cathedral rising on a 
barren hillside, its blue onion-cupolas and tarnished gilt crosses 
soaring high above the oil-tanks and the railroad yards, silhouet- 
ted against the mountains receding to the west. Dark and de- 
serted as a mausoleum now, it is used occasionally as a barracks, 
or exhibition hall and clubhouse, for the edification of ‘soldiers 
of the Soviet. Crowding into a fourth-class carriage on a little 
shuttle-train, I was carried in some‘hing like a box-car into the 
principal station of the town, fronting the port where the rusty 
little steamers of the Soviet Caspian fleet anchor, freighted with 
cargoes of caviar-fish and melons, from Astrakhan to the north, 
or Krasnovodsk, the port of Turkestan and the Central Asian 
deserts, a hundred miles across this leaden sea. 


Beggars and Tartars swarmed about me then, in rags and 
skull-caps, with their baggage, Circassians and Daghinskys in 
long coats with swagger daggers, their breasts embroidered with 
ornamental cartridges ; and women, partly veiled, billowing with 
clothes, suggesting gypsies in gait and countenance, who re- 
minded me sharply that Daghestan is still a Mohammedan 
“republic.” Feeling a little lost, dizzier still amidst the bedlam, 
and much in need of an interpreter and guide—for my German 
pilot had left me to go on alone down the coast towards Derbent 
and Baku with the mail—it occurred to me that the most likely 
place to find a man who could speak German, or French, or 
Yiddish, or Esperanto, or anything which by some stretch of 
linguistics I might be able to understand, would be the editorial 
office of the local newspaper. I directed myself, therefore, 
towards the station kiosk where any number of pamphlets and 
newspapers were on sale. 


For three copper kopecks I purchased a copy of the Russian 


journal called “Krasny Taghestan’”—Red Daghestan—and 
trundled my own valise for safe-keeping into the baggage-room 


where I found two Russians fast asleep—waiting apparently for @ 
the daily through-train to arouse them. My valise thus dis-j 
posed of, I moved up the steps towards the town and established 
myself in a wretched hotel. The only window in my room gave | 
upon a hallway to which all the other bedrooms and bedroom § 
windows of the corridor opened—there being but one aperture 
in the outer wall for air and light. After assuring myself that” 
there was no running water, I went out to seek the newspaper | 
office and something safe to drink. 4 
I tried to swallow a cup of kvass, the national beverage of” 
those who cannot afford vodka, and found it undrinkable—tast-— 
ing like a fermented beer trying to become a cider. A few kopecks 7 
sufficed for the undrunk kvass and I pushed on, somewhat © 
troubled, to the newspaper office. Appearing there unheralded in _ 
the doorway, I announced myself in crippled lisping Russian as ~ 
an American journalist in search of an interview with the editor. — 
A mild commotion ensued. In a few moments I was led into 
an inner office where two or three young men were lounging © 
about two or three deal tables with the air of doing nothing 
but wait for something to happen—like other journalists else- 
where. These were Russians and one of them, in appearance 
mildly Jewish, responded to me in German. He had beem in a 
German prison-camp and spoke the Kaiser’s language adequately. 
Readily and somewhat proudly he undertook the high office of 
interpreter, and began a conversation at once: What did 1 
want? Where had I come from? Who had sent me? Where 
were my papers? I told him I had landed from the air in 
order to vis:t Daghestan, that I was bound for Baku and Tiflis 
and so by the Black Sea back to Moscow, that I had no papers, 
and wanted to see and know everything—everything that they 
were doing to civilize and communize Daghestan. He laughed, 
a little incredulously, and suggested that I take a chair. I did 
so, and in a few moments the staff from the neighboring offices 
came into the room, as the word spread that a mysterious Ameri- 
can had arrived, until the room was full of men in boots and 
blouses ranged against a great map of Daghestan and the neigh- 
boring provinces which covered the wall. And then began a 
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lag, culminating in a long 
n@meue on the part of the in- 
par. In the course of his 
j @§earned many things about 
gman, about Communist 
yamogy and civilization—and 
om merica. About the latter 
jB8 my interpreter, when he 
ig by his first cross-question 
if™vas not a “‘party-man,” 1.e., 
Communist, deemed it his 
uty to enlighten me. 

ined, for example, firstly, 
le city of Maxach-Kala, in 
I was sitting, comprised 
inhabitants, speaking six 
ges and thirty-six dialects ; 
languages being Russian, 
Turkish, Lakski, Kumiki 
aghinsky. The latter five are 
ryan tongues belonging to 
‘urco- Turanian language- 
ind are written, when writ- 
: all, in Arabic characters. 
wo of them, at least, the 
Miunists have been inventing 
Mopularizing, by instruction 
elementary schools, a Latin 
det and script. This, in- 
is one of the principal cul- 


contributions of the Com- CITIZENS OF THE MOUNTAIN REPUBLIC 


ist directorate to the primi- me ; : ; : 

eetrcasus: iit oF The citizens of the strange polyglot republic of Daghestan come from a variety of tribes speaking more 
x - AUS cCOMMISSIONETS than a half dozen languages and at least thirty-six dialects. Many of these tribes have been locked for cen- 

, in Azerbaijan and Georgia turies in high and rugged mountain valleys closed tothe influence of civilization. Among the primitive Mo- 
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n Daghestan, created new hammedans feeling against Communism is still strong. 
1 alphabets for half a dozen 
re languages that make up the Caucasian ethno-linguistic in Avar and Daghinsky, two in Russian. The Russian paper has 


0urri. Indeed, there is talk in Moscow of converting the five thousand subscribers, which, of course, do not sustain it. It is 
sian language itself into Latin characters and discarding estimated that approximately forty percent of the population 


ancient Slavonian orthography. The new secular elementary of Daghestan now speak Russian; but 150,000 of the moun- 
ols are conducted in the native dialects; and in them the taineers and peasants speak Avar, 108,000 Daghinsky, 99,000 
of the language of the neighboring province is also taught. Lezghinski, and lesser percentages the many minor tongues. 


higher schools and technical institutes are conducted in Thus, the common denominator of the province, which was 
isian and Turkish only. There are 796,000 inhabitants in conquered by Russia in 1850, is Russian, although there were, 


mountains and towns of Daghestan, and the Communists until the Revolution, only church schools, operated by or under 
lish six daily newspapers for their edification—four of them the Russian Orthodox and Mohammedan clergy. 
In Maxach-Kala there are to- 


at o . ys day 18,000 organized workers 
BE : om <r and officials, of which 1,700 are 

| ‘ employed in the two textile fac- 
tories, 500 in the caviar and fish- 
conserve factory, 1,000 in a bar- 
rel-factory, 2,000 in railroad and 
transport industries. Inquiring 
about the development of the 
cooperatives ‘I was informed that 
they had grown very consider- 
ably in the last five years, that the 
Central Workman’s Cooperative 
of Maxach-Kala had done a 
three-million rouble business in 
the last year, realizing a profit 
therefrom of 166,000 roubles 
($82,000); forty per cent of 
which was returned to members 
in either goods or money, the 
rest going to the state or being 
reinvested in the business. When 
I asked what the principal pur- 
pose of the cooperatives was, the 
; reply was as candid as char- 
F acteristic: “It is cultural, not 
economic,” said my informers; 
“that is, their principal object is 


A DAGGER DANCE ” © Press Cliché 


e introduction of an intense and serious-minded Communism into the Caucasus has not obliterated some to exterminate private business, 
the colorful, traditional customs. Many of the mountaineer cavalry soldiers still wear the impressive to make it impossible, and to 
iforms of Imperial days with their long coats, their bright daggers and the rows of ornamental cartridges create a collectivist psychology 


-oss the breast. Furthermore, these cavalrymen have not lost their skill in executing their brilliant dances ae i 
this man is demonstrating. He is performing the complicated movements of a military dance in which among the Pees especially 
he employs six heavy daggers. the farmers. If that is culture 
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—they have made the most of it, for the rural 
cooperatives, besides acting as the authorized 
purchasing-agents of the government food- 
trusts and textile-syndicates—and all private 
purchases or sales of food-stuffs are strictly 
forbidden—perform the functions of local and 
farm-loan banks, granting or refusing loans 
to workers and peasants in need of assistance 
—in the case of the former to the extent of 
his monthly wage—and, as may be supposed, 
rewarding with credits, and even with the loan 
of tractors and other expensive implements, 
those who cooperate with the official program 
of industrialization of agriculture and socializa- 
tion of industry. The intransigeant. who hold 
aloof are starved into self-dependent, gnaw- 
ing isolation; or* submission. 
After submitting good-naturedly- to my in- 
terrogations for more than an hour, my inter- 
locutor turned tables and, in effect, put me upon 
the witness-standfor the benefit of the same 
smiling jury by asking very directly,,“Now tell 
us why you are‘not’a party-man!” I paused, 
fumbling in some*confusion for a reason that 
could be phrased in German, but before I had 
found a waysto:say what needed to be said in 
my own defense, he continued confidently, to 
the accompaniment of laughter from those 
around us: “If you do not know, I can tell 
you. It is because, being a journalist for the 
capitalist press, you have never thought about 


The confident assumption that if I, or any- 
one else capable of thought, had ever paused 
to consider the subject, he would inevitably 
have become a convinced Communist by scien- 
tific demonstration or revelation did not escape me. And then 
another more serious’ young man leaned across the table and 
asked with a hard-bitten smile: “Will the American tell us 
why his country wages a financial and diplomatic blockade 
against us when our greatest energies and brightest hopes are 
striving to reconstruct all Russia on the American model, with 
science and scientific management, for the benefit of the work- 
ing-class ?” 

“It is a hard question that you have asked me,” said I, in 
German, as they waited tensely for my reply, smiling at my evi- 
dent perplexity in 
the superiority of 
their virtue. ‘““Ameri- 
cans do not think in 
your terms. You 
will not believe me 
when I tell you that 
even American 
workingmen are not 
class - conscious. 
They are interested 
in the individual’s 
rights, and liberties 
and opportunities 
—not in class rights. 
We cannot under- 
stand why you ex- 
clude non-working- 
men from your cul- 
tural institutions, 


your universities and even your cooperatives, for example. Per- 


haps we are fraid of your gospel of class-war.” 

“America is afraid?” they laughed. “Of what?” 

“Fear is the greatest enemy and curse of humanity,” said I. 

“Yes, fear of starvation,” said one. 

“Fear of you,” I rejoined, frankly. 

At this, as soon as it was translated, the group laughed loud 
and long. “Is America afraid of justice?” asked my interpreter. 

“It does not want war, or class-war,” I replied. “Justice and 
war do not live together.” ... 

At this they fell to discussing among themselves, for some- 
thing I had said had evidently precipitated a disagreement among 
the dogmatists. Could there be justice done without war, or 


In the streets of Maxach-Kala, the 
capital of Daghestan, there are many 
old men who find it difficult to adapt 
themselves to the new and bewilder- 
ing régime of the Soviet. The tradi- 
tions in which this venerable Mo- 
Tf." hammedan was raised are destined 
soon to disappear. 
Mohammedanism the Soviet has 
issued a decree prohibiting polygamy 
and the sale of girls in marriage. 


The Red Army in Daghestan frequently uses camels to haul its rickety camions. Many Com- 
munists regard the army as one of the most important factors in the campaign for progress 
and social reform, 


war without justices These, evidently, 
new and perplexing questions not @ 
answered by Communist youths, however ! 
ous, to whom the holy war in which they} 
engaged is the paramount purpose of li 
the principal instrument of progress and ¢% 
reform. ; 
“How else would you fight slavery ang 
perstition? Look at the situation all ar® 
us! See the murders and the intrigue! 7] 
at what happened. the other day, across)! 
Caspian, in Ashkhabad!” ff 
“Tell me about it,” said I. a. 
And so I learned the story of Anna Dy 
kan, the heroic young Communist who¥| 
been murdered by her primitive relatives, 
of whom had just been executed by the 
of Turkestan simultaneously with the 1 
of its decree prohibiting polygamy and the 
of girls in marriage. As I looked out 0 
window across low-roofed Maxatch-Kala © 
its one-track trolley, reminiscent of Toonery 
its little dark Caucasian shops where artil} 
in leather and fur bend over their hand” 
fashioning bloody and beautiful things, © 
dusty park with dilapidated flower-beds 7 
fountains, and, beyond, the somnolent gray™ 
of the Caspian, they told me her tragic st 
It is typical, I believe, of many lives 
deaths in Soviet Russia under Bolshevist rey} 
rection. | 
Anna Dechkan was a Komsomolskaya 
brave girl-graduate of the Communist ye 
movement. She had proved so indefatiga) 


capable and loyal that she did not even . 
j 


As a blow at 


5 


to go to Moscow to live, as do most you 

people in Russia. Instead she wanted to work for the emane 
tion of women, of the women she knew, her fellow-count 
women of Ashkhabad, now renamed Poltoratsk, the new cap 
of the western division of Turkestan. It is but a few ye 
since the Emir of Bokhara maintained a lordly seraglio at 
palace not far away; and every merchant prince who could 
ford to do so retained a staff of bodyguards and a harem. E 
today, perhaps the majority of women in Daghestan | 
Turkestan, certainly the majority of Tartar women, go: abe 
half-veiled with shambling gait and dark half-frightened ey) 
Auna_ rebel™ 
against the mores” 
her family, am 
spurred by the Co™ 
munist educati€ 


sears ania Sana nce ds 


tion of women. 
offended the 
or” of her m@ 
relatives by hé 
activities, and th 
warned her 
sinister cons 
quencies, sae 
she did not desi 
from her agitatio 
Finally, her relativ 
descended in a body and stabbed her to death in the presence ¢ 
her husband and her baby. Fifty-two wounds were inflicted ¢ 
her body. 3 
It was revealed at the trial of her murderers that young git 
were often sold into marriage without their consent, frequent 
becoming the second or third wife of an old man whom they he 
not seen until he purchased them. Parents, moreover, who so 
their immature daughters into marriage not infrequently e 
couraged divorce, under the newer law, so that the girls mig 
be sold a second or a third time. Under the conceptions « 
family honor prevailing among Mohammedan Turkomans, 
was considered a disgrace and an insult to the husband if tl 
(Continued on page 54) 
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TRAVELING WITH OLD MAN RIVER_ 


yo Steamboat Life of the Mississippi Today—The Unspoiled Romance of River 
7 a Navigation—Picturesque Veterans of the Steamboats 


‘PY-HEY say that the glories of the old steamboat days on 
# the Mississippi have passed forever. No more will the 
® Robert E. Lee and the Natchez wage a furious and pro- 
igi battle of speed up the far reaches of the river, belching 
Jsmoke and trembling in every strained beam under the 
cd draft of fuel on the roaring fires. No longer will the 
e of Natchez and Memphis line the bluffs and wave at that 
fing race. Once the name, Kate Adams, was synonymous 
nMemphis. Now a blackened skeleton of a boat rests against 
ands of Mud Island. 

\ that is changed; so they say. The packet boat days are 
e/ And negro roustabouts seldom gather on the bows of 
e< boats midst the cotton bales and croon impromptu songs to 
Me ods of the wild, dark waters. Nor do they swarm up the 
be banks as of yore, while unloading the cargo under the 
sil glare of the pitch torches. 

the gay river travel that saw the best of the south with its 
az and elegance and ease is gone. 

“ue. Where once hundreds of packets and freighters plied, 
eriver is vacant, like a radiant home suddenly devoid of its 
ope of active, gay children. 

lut it is not all gone. No, indeed. The old life is there, the 
étraditions remain; but only for the river people. The rest 
ae turned their backs. To them the river is dead, for they 
5 not see it. 
has become 
ce remote, yes, 
it thus more 
i ue; and it is 
Hy as romantic 
St was, to those 
aored few who 
pw it and live 
ats bosom to- 
¥, 
What river 
yn ever turned 
(some other oc- 
pation once the 
sell of the river 
Gebeen in- 
Siuated in his 
bod? Very few. 
ney love their 
wer, these men. 
nd who would 
fe Eyen 1 felt 
5 lure. 

What else is it 
lat keeps these 


aptains and_ The great days of steamboat r 
ilots at their struggles for supremacy in spe 


| in a contest for the crown of “Queen of the River.” 
osts far beyond the excitement of the old days. Formerly the progress of famous racing steamboats was followed by 


| 
eI | By STEWART HOSKINS 


There he sits, doing his watch day in and day out during the 
three weeks’ run and back. True, there are younger pilots who 
actually do the navigating, but he is always there and he has 
command of the ship. 

I remember my night aboard that boat. Up in the pilot-house 
I sat staring out into the darkness trying to distinguish the 
shore from the water and wondering how any man could guide 
that huge, unwieldy tow down the river. A tiny light slipped 
back and forth in front of the wheel as it turned, showing the 
position of the rudder. As it approached the center and either 
extremity a tiny bell would tinkle to warn the pilot. No other 
sound broke the night except the rhythmic pulse of the engines 
that seemed a part of it all, and the sudden rumbling of the 
wheel as the guiding lever caused it to whirl to right or left. 

The figure of the pilot and the spokes of the huge wheel were 
dimly silhouetted against the dark sky. No word was spoken. 
No light shone except an occasional beacon on the far shore 
that seemed to be hung in the midst of a black expanse of space. 
I wondered at the skill of that shadow and his deft control with 
such an unseen maze of bends and sand bars confronting him. 

Finally I became drowsy in spite of myself. The subdued 
gleam of the red hot stove faded from my consciousness and 
the last thing I saw was that stalwart figure staring calmly out 
into indistinguishable darkness. The ship still throbbed under 
me and the cold 
air brushed my 
face while my 
feet roasted near 
the stove. I slept. 

Something was 
hap pering.-1 
knew sit on-= 
stinctively as I 
awoke. The en- 
gines had ceased 
to vibrate, the 
fire had died, and 
two shadows 
moved close to 
me. It was still 
dranpkep alien) ssa 
voice boomed out. 

“Out with the 
yawl now. Get 
that line around 
a -treewaMakesiit 
fast.” 

I looked out. 
Trees were al- 


RACING STEAMBOATS most _ brushing 
acing ended with the last century, but today there are still occasional the _ pilot-house. 


ed. These two boats are racing over a twenty-mile course on the Ohio A _ brilliant light 
It is a picturesque sight, but it does not awaken > 


flooded the shore 


1e usual age limit enthusiastic crowds that lined the banks of the Mississippi for hundreds of miles. and the men 


f active service. 
Jot necessity, surely, but the spell of the river. ‘ 

Regularly the City of Pittsburgh swings out into the Ohio 
arrying a heavy tow of barges laden with steel. She 1s bound 
or New Orleans. And regularly, up in the pilot-house sits an 
Id man with long flowing white hair revealing the age that 
therwise he conceals so well. He is Captain Blazier, Cal 
jlazier they call him for he is well known as one of the 
atriarchs of the river. 

Fifty-three years on the river he told me. Almost a con- 
emporary to Mark Twain. But others whisper that his age has 
topped short of seventy and is in a permanent “status quo.” It 
fould not do to be too old no matter how fit one felt, for 
vell-meaning but misguided owners might put someone else up 
here in the pilot-house and what was there to live for then? 


hurrying about 
like pigmies suddenly aroused to frenzied activity or like moths 
fluttering in a flame. The forest loomed behind the ray, darker 
and more mysterious because of the light. I glanced to the other 
side of the boat. Fog had closed down. 

“Run the breast line out. Slack her up.” It was Captain 
Blazier’s voice still compelling, still commanding even at four in 
the morning after fifty-three years. Nothing unusual to him. 
All in the game. There at his post when needed. 

Tying up one of those river tows in the dead of night is no 
child’s play. Fourteen thousand tons of dead weight and an 
area over two hundred yards long by about a hundred wide 
would make a respectable sized ocean liner. And ocean liners 
never dock alone. The current must be taken into considera- 
tion, and the momentum, and the strain on the lines, and the 
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depth of the water and 
many other things. If 
one slip occurs, one 
miscalculation, it may 
mean the loss of a mil- 
lion-dollar cargo or at 
least damage, delay, 
atid danger. 

Not a few times has 
a string of barges been 
sunk or broken up 
when something went 
wrong. And to chase 
loose barges and round 
them up into a tow 
again in midstream is 
a real achievement. 

Oil barges are es- 
pecially dangerous. If 
they ram the bank too 
hard they are apt to 
explode—a rather un- 
pleasant thought for 
the captain and for the 
deckhands who stand 
on them as they ap- 
proach a landing. It 
has happened, too, and fire has added to the havoc. But these 
occurrences are rare. It is the minor accident that necessitates 
eternal vigilance. Even these are to be feared. 

I boarded the Sprague as she rounded the bend at Vicksburg. 
This boat is the largest stern-wheeler in existence. It is an oil- 
burner and carries oil barges, A beautiful boat, immaculately 
kept. That night, just as the shadows were creeping up from 
the east, we headed for the left bank. I went out on a barge to 
watch them tie up at closer range. The large lines were coiled, 
ready for use. The small but stocky mate was shouting direc- 
tions. A bell in the engine-room clanged for slow speed, for 
stop, and then reverse. The deckhands were waiting. Slowly 
that massive bulk moved toward the shore. 

Out went the yawl with a line trailing along from the stern. 
Into the willows they rowed seeking a place to land. The barges 
moved down ponderously. inexorably. The small boat stopped, 
blocked by a floating log and the trees. The oil tow loomed 
closer and closer. The searchlight flashed as the day waned and 
the rest of the men grouped on the edge of the barges watching. 
The men in the yawl worked frantically to extricate themselves. 

Further up on the bow the steel barges struck the line of wil- 
lows as if they had been reeds. The trunks bent and swayed 
and branches cracked 
as the hulls ground 
slowly along. 

The mate shouted 
hoarsely. “Pull that 
yawl out of there. 
Get» clear) (i Uhes-ain 
was filled with the 
noise of crashing trees 
and shouts. Down be- 
low the tiny boat fell 
in the shadow of the 
tow. 

“Jump for shore! 
Quick!” Trees bent 
over their heads. The 
barge struck with a 
sickening thud. The 
yawl seemed to leap in 
the air and then it 
tutmed over and 
spewed the men out. 
Two of them jumped 
for shore at that in- 
stant, landing in three 
feet of water and 
fought madly to get to 
the bank. The third 
reached up and clung 
to the barge and was 


LOADING AN OLD-TIMER 


The old-fashioned steamboats still carry much freight. 

the descendants or the aged survivors of the palatial fleets of yesterday, now share the 

river with small tugs guiding trains of modern steel barges. 

work. Sometimes their tows and their cargo represent a million-dollar investment. River 

shipments of steel, which would require 600 freight cars for transportation, sometimes 
weigh as much as 10,000 tons. 


IN THE EARLY DAYS OF STEAMBOATING 


The most romantic and glamorous period of steamboating lasted for about sixty years. The 

first steamboat—the New Orleans—came puffing down the Mississippi in 1811. In thirty 

years steamboating had reached its zenith; in thirty more its glory had departed. Rail- 
roads had diverted most of the steamboat traffic. 


TRAP 


pulled up to g4 

The tow con 
to move slowly ¢ 
nothing had hap 
carrying the deb 
the wreck along 
slack water bes 
I relaxed and moved) 
from the €dge 


all. safe. The 
had gathered aroun 
the third occup nt 


the yawl. 
“Out with the off 
yawl you too. — 


this line and p 
around that big 
Lively now.” N 
to worry over > 
had happened. 
was work to do. 
Out went the li 
this time successf 
Another, and ano 
each to a different 
Men coiled tk 
around posts on the barges to check the motion and eased f 
gradually so the strain would be equal. One man was ner 
and held his line too tight. The three-inch line snapped wi 
loud report. The mate cursed. His tirade lasted sey 
minutes and was a masterpiece of colorful phraseology. Then:4 
“T told you to slack off. The next wholesale idiot that doesnt 
obey orders gets off this tow right here, and I will be the 
to throw him off.” “Right here” happened to be in the midé 
of nowhere. It was night and the shore was almost impassai 
country and the nearest town might be twenty miles away. } 
a pleasant prospect but the mate was capable of doing it. 
“Hell. I ain’t breakin’ no lines tonight,’ one deckhand m 
tered as I stood close to him. “This baby don’t crave the dam 
He slacked his line a bit more. 
“T never saw such a lot of blinkin’ dumbheads,” the ma 
stormed. His voice rose to a crescendo. “Get away from 
wire! Pull that boat clear, you fools!” His watchful eye fi 
seen one of the cables that ran diagonally back from the bar, 
to the boat bend against a dead tree as the tow swung in. T 
yawl was directly under the wire and one of the men was pas 
ing a line over it. 5 
“Get away! Duck!’ 


© Ewing Galloway 
These steamboats, which are 


These tugs do Herculean 


The man obeyed instinctively, n 
realizing the dangé 
Just then the tree bro 
under the strain af 
the cable snapped bae 
like a bow strifi 
suddenly release 
It ‘swished ‘pag 
the place where th 
man’s head had beef 
an instant before. TE 
blow would hay 
severed his heag 
Again luck was kind 

They call this boa 
the man killer an 
many are the tales 0 
incidents more thrillin 
than this. It require 
prodigious skill to man: 
euver that pachyderm 
of the river but Captai 
Good and his associ 
ates possess that skill 
The excitement I wit 
nessed was due to 4 
green crew. But the 
whole affair had the 
unreality of a drea 
and was weird be 
yond belief. A blind- 
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if spothght and a 
i stage in the 


uch are the dangers 
river holds for the 


is there too 
‘one is fortunate 


the tow boats carry 
ite crews and some 


Richardson out of 
ducah, Kentucky, 
Gries about twenty 
ro «deckhands. 

e transports coal. 

Night caught us 

mewhere below 

iro, but we went on, 

as standing on the 
eward deck looking 
Ger the black water 

d dreaming. It was 
night to dream. The 
- was soft and vel- 
ty with spring. The 
ater merged into the 
ore and the shore 
ito the sky. It was 
night where fancy runs rampant. I had never dared hope that 1 
ould experience the novelty of watching at close range the 
hndling of a Mississippi River boat. Mark Twain had instilled 
at desire in me years ago. Now it was actually happening. 
till I could hardly believe it. 

That is what I was dreaming. 

Then out of the silence of the void came a melancholy song 
nat rose beautifully, hovered on a minor note, caught for an 
istant, then fluttered down with a sigh and faded back into 
ight. It electrified me. So unexpected, so weirdly musical, 
o fraught with pathos, so full of wild desire, so impossible 
» describe. 

Again it came. This time slightly different, with more vari- 
tion, a note of uncertainty, a bit of warning. Again and 
gain, each time different but each time rising out of the night 
ike a star of sound, tiny, infinite, beautiful. Each time slip- 
ing back as if it never existed. 

‘“Maaaarrk Twwwaaaiainn.” At last I understand, 
[he call of the lead line. Then I saw a dim figure poised on 
he edge of a barge heaving the lead, measuring the depth by 
he feel of the lather marks and coiling it again. 

Then by sharp contrast came a shout. “Nine feet.” A pause. 
‘Eight feet.” The water was shallow. Then it deepened and 
‘Mark Twain’ floated 
1p again musically. 
Twelve feet. “Haa- 
wo jut ware ee'e..! 
[The voice continued 
hrough that caba- 
istic series of depths. 
(One a ar ter rt 
Be cecil 6.0 Une jr 
Fach time the vari- 
ation of the chant 
vould have signified the 
lepth to a trained lis- 
‘ener even if (as was 
rue) the words 
were unintellig- 
ple. —; Nnoooo 
pot toommm.” 

A. whistle shrilled 
short blasts from the 
pilot |house and_ the 
voice was silent. The 
sand bar was passed. 
The depth had reached 
twenty-six feet, ample 
leeway, for few river 


This, old print shows 


ground is an old-fashioned ferry used f 


PLANTATION LIFE ALONG THE RIVER 


Before the coming of the railroad the plantations that lined the Mississippi were largely 

dependent on the river for the shipment of their crops. 

ante-bellum plantation with its large mansion, its outbuildings and groups of slaves gather- 
ing cotton under the supervision of an overseer. 


AT AN OLD LANDING 


As the tide of westward migration rose steamboats multiplied on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. It was by these boats that many settlers found their way to their new homes, 
and rivers were then navigated by steamboat that seem now no more than meadow creeks. 
one of the little river steamers before Bellview, Iowa. 
or the transportation of horses and wagons. 


Gi 


boats draw more than 
ten feet and most of 
them less. 

Seldom, if ever, have 
I realized a desire and 
found that it far ex- 
ceeded my expectations 
as this one did. The 
setting was perfect. I 
had no warning. When 
the rich warm voice 
of that negro sounder 
drifted up -off ‘the 
water I was lost for- 
ever in the fascination 
of its minor key. The 
new moon scudded 
through dark clouds, 
the green port light 
gleamed white on a 
deck post, dim shadows 
moved about below 
and a lantern bobbed 
among the shore trees. 
We drifted along seek- 
ing a landing. Then 
a sonorous whistle 
sounded out in the 
stream and ours an- 
swered. Two tiny lights 
approached at the head of a large shapeless mass, grew larger, 
then disappeared as the swish and throb of a rakish black craft 
faded in the upstream blank. “One of the Warrior Line,” 


From an old print 


This old print shows a typical 


some 
one said. We were left alone close to the forbidding shore. 

The Charles F. Richardson had forty-one coal barges in that 
tow. Well I know it, for at Paducah I stayed and earned a 
day’s pay helping maneuver those barges around so that they 
made up a tow with every barge in the right place ready to 
be dropped off at its destination with minimum effort. Captain 
McCandless piloted a smaller craft which shunted the barges 
in position. I clambered around under his and ‘Charlie’s’ direc- 
tion heaving tie lines and tow lines and nigger lines with two 
negro deck hands and a white doing most of the work. 

I slept in an unused bunk that night and the next morning 
dropped down to Metropolis, Illinois, and picked up the same 
tow as she came down the river. Some of the crew were wait- 
ing to aid me. I spoke to the Captain after Wynot was safely 
parked in the coal. “Captain McCandless, I have been fishing 
this morning and I caught a coal barge. Is it the open season 
for coal barges?” His eyes twinkled. He knew who I was 
for I had spoken to him before I worked as a deck hand. He 
had answered. “It is against the rules for us to carry passengers 
out of port, but drop down the river a piece and try your luck.” 
dinhese™ iver imen ww. 
few minutes later I 
was ensconced in a 
cabin labeled “Presi- 
dent” and the ship was 
mine. Three days of 
unmitigated luxury 
and fascinating experi- 
ences. 

Thus it went all 
down the river when- 
ever I was fortunate. 
Truly the warmest 
hearted people, as I 
said before, and yet 
the most rugged. 

Captains Nye and 
Martin are a pair of 
pilots that carry all the 
traditions of the river 
in their upright bear- 
ing, their undimmed 
eyes, their thinning 
gray hair. They and 
old Cal Blazier used 
to be partners. That 
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In the fore- 
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dates them. Yet I stood at Captain 
Nye’s side and watched him “flank’’ 
that enormous tow around some of the 
most dangerous bends in the river. He 
might have been in the middle of the 
ocean instead of guiding a boat whose 
bow almost touched one bank and whose 
stern pivoted in am eddy close to the 
other shore. Absolutely sure, calm 
and unconcerned. Yet alert, keen and 
quick. And difficult landings to Captain 
Martin are mere child’s play. Two ot 
the best and two of the most consid- 
erate. Gentlemen, pilots, friends. 

Luck was with me. I dropped off 
the City of Pittsburgh at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and wandered around the town, 
read my mail at this, my second port- 
of-call, and climbed to the top of the 
bridge several hundred feet above the 
water to snap some pictures. Then I 
pulled out and drifted down stream . 
feeling slightly ill for the first time, the 
direct result of too much food on the 
Carnegie Steel boat. Then providen- 
tially, just as I was wishing for another 
lift, a tow boat came along and slowed 
when opposite me to tghten some of 
the chains on the barges. Naturally 
I boarded her. “Going to Cincinnati. 
Curry, Captain Curry. Sure I think 
he will. Asleep now.” 


hundred fics was assured. 


We lay above the five bridges at Cincinnati the next morning 
Few pilots chance that gauntlet of 
The city lay in the dis- 


waiting for a fog to clear. 
bridges unless conditions are favorable. 
tance. 
Cincinnati, 
looks 


in the gray of early 
like a dusty 


vies with this city in skyline. Pitts- 
burgh has a certain massive, harsh 
beauty, Cincinnati a veiled, undefined 


grandeur, but Memphis stands against 
the sky boldly as befits youth and vigor. 
Her profile is clear cut, proud, yet 
friendly. 

The night I remained at Paducah the 
engineer of the tow boats on which I 
stayed was very kind to me. He shared 
some coffee and some home-made dough- 
nuts. “I know what it is to be on the 
road and I never refuse to give a man 
a handout. Sometimes I take him to 
my house and give him a real lay. I’ve 
been broke miles from home and got the 
gate when IJ tried to mouch a meal. [ 
know how it is. Now a: fellow is al- 
ways welcome to what I got.” The itin- 
erant vagrant’s philosophy. Which was 
all very well although I had not quite de- 
scended to that level yet. Still I appre- 
ciated his good intentions. 

The next morning this man did not 
appear. Later I heard the deck hands 
talking. “It serves him right. I told him 
to lay off the booze. He don’t know 
when to stop, that’s his trouble.” I asked 
what had happen ed. “Oh,” came the 
casual reply, “he got jailed last night 
for going on a souse and beating his 
wife and driving his kid out of doors.” 
Such are the mysteries of human con- 
duct. 

We were idling on the deck, returning 
to get another barge. The lean, sleepy 
individual who was decking with me 


So answered pilot West to my queries. 
Sure enough, genial Captain Curry did not object and another 


morning haze and smoke, 
Maxfield Parrish with the tall buildings 
and the hills looming up behind and one peculiar minaret-like 
tower perched on the top-most promontory. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 


The packet boats that remain on the Mississippi still 

reflect some of the old glories of the river. They are 

a splendid sight when they are steaming ahead at full 

speed with clouds of smoke pouring from the 
chimneys. 


side. 


of delight. 
ole waves. 


Only Memphis it. 


ROUSTABOUTS UNLOADING 
The negro roustabouts are still conspicuous figures at 
every Mississippi landing. They do the hard labor of 
loading and unloading and serve as deckhands on the 
barges and freight boats, 


We came out just as the tow was passing and the boy who wa 
steering headed around behind the boat to come up on the o 
It was very dark and we scudded along at a fast cli 
We headed right into the wake of the Charles F. and suddenk 
our boat bounced and tossed precariously in the black waves. # 
suddenly we came out of it. The helmsman gave a shrill cackl 
“Whoopee black boy. How come you so skeered? 
“Who, me?” quavered the other, “I want skeered. I seed den 
How come you think I was skeered ?” 
seed dem waves is right, and you grabs you seat like to strangl 
Caint fool me nohow. 


ee 
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spoke. He was in a genial me 

“Going south are you. You want 
watch out for the mosquitoes de 
there. I heard tell of a man who ft 
a cow and calf down on a scow. T 
warned him but he didn’t heed and 
his bell cow out to graze one day. Wk 
he went to look for her he foune 
swarm of mosquitoes had eaten ] 
and were ringing the bell for the cal 
I spoke of hunting our New Jer 
and Long Island brand with elephé 
guns and using tanks for protection, 

The fireman worked up a good 
“Yes, when I first worked on a_ 
if thought the anchor was a fish ho 
I baited it with a quarter of veal a 
threw it overboard. By and by Ig 
a bite and after a long fight I pul 
him in. There were two big balls 
sweat over each eye and the water ¥ 
all stirred up from his dragging 
anchor all over the bottom. He w 
plumb wore out from the exertion.” 

I mentioned harpooning whales 
the Hudson River and having thei 
splash water over the Woolwort 
building. After that they gave up.” 

I went ashore at Carruthersvill 
Missouri, with two of the colored bo 
in a little yawl with an outboard moto 


“Yeh, yo 
” “Hush you mouf, big boy, us 
want skeered I tells you.’ 

Up in the pilot house of the Spragu 
the men were talking lazily—Captai 
Gene, the tall lean pilot; Captain Gooé 
with the amused eyes; the chief engt 
neer, a large powerful man; and 
second mate who beat me consistently ai 
checkers. While we played I listened t 
the anecdotes that went the rounds, ane 
the jokes and the easygoing banter tha 
is characteristic of a pilot house. 

“See that bend. It is ten miles 
around and only a half across. I took 
a boat across there last year during the 
flood. Right through that clearing.” — 

“Jump will you.” 

“The last boy was so light he couldn't 
move the brake but with this one we have 
to dig the darn thing out of the floor.” 
A fat boy pee standing on the brake 
that stopped the wheel from revolving. 

“He and ‘his wife went to the races 
and his wife wanted to bet om a long 
shot but he—’ 

“This is Palmyra island. That house 
has been moved back six times on ac- 
count of the cave-ins.” 

—“‘wouldn’t let her. He bet on an- 
other horse. Well the—” 

“King that man.” 

“—long shot won and his nag trailed 
in last. He figured he had used good 
judgment by not betting all of his ten 
dollars.” 

“See through the trees. That is Jef- 
ferson Davis’ home. He used to own 

(Continued on page 60) 
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- 7 HEN I was a small boy, I used often to spend a whole 
afternoon with some of my roistering pals sliding down 
_ our outside cellar door. The memory is both pleasant 
n@painful, as I inevitably tore a hole sooner or later in the 
ajof my trousers and always had it “warmed” by my stern 
Mer who did not share the modern belief of spoiling the child 
yaring the rod. We used to holler down the rainwater bar- 
Noo, and swear and cross our hearts that it was not the echo 
ar own voice but that of “the old man of the sea” thunder- 
Sack at us! Those were the choice and golden days of child- 
@, when anything from mumbly-peg to leap frog could 
ae a holiday that for sheer enchantment no jaded pleasure of 
@irer years can compare. 
When I grew to man’s estate I never thought that I should 
@ again chance upon anyone who retained his childhood im- 
Hes and gave them free play naturally and spontaneously. 
# Americans are in the awkward age and stage where we have 
gme self-conscious about our pleasures and pastimes. We 
w too much to be simple and not enough to be mellow. We 
self-conscious, ambitious and supersensitive youth. There 
@ times—when we feel so dreadfully mature and old, weighted 
f depressed by the brazen sophistication of our current cen- 
fy—when one is led to envy those “Children of God in per- 
fuity,” “little ones of the Moon,” as they are called in some 
tic regions—the insane. 
childhood for grown-ups—call it second childhood, if you will 
hat is one of the things I favor. And that is one of the bene- 
ss and indulgences that I claim for world travel. We not 
y come in contact with whole nations who become children 
the least provocation, but we become children ourselves with 
Im! It is an open secret. There is no “process,” no learn- 


] 
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THE TOWN OF KLOSTERNEUBURG 


Jominating the little town of Klosterneuburg are the impressive build- 
igs of the Augustine canonry, one of the oldest and richest of religious 
rganizations in Austria. The town of Klosterneuburg was founded by 
Charlemagne and played a conspicuous part in early Austrian history. 


intercourse. 
peasants. 


cA HOLIDAY WITH THE AUSTRIANS 


A Nation With the Gift for Play—Sliding Down the Wine Cask at 
Klosterneuburg—Celebrating St. Leopold’s Day 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


ing, no knowing how to be a child; you simply obey the impulse 
and be one! 


The Austrians are like that—childlike, in their daily life and 
Especially the lower or middle class and the 


On a recent visit to Austria it was like running smack into 


the Land of Childhood almost the moment we crossed the fron- 
tier. Soldiers, with bristling moustaches which they cultivated 
as sedulously as we cultivate rare plants, came through the 
train rattling their sabers. 
direction of our luggage, but seeing that we did not oppose them 
—it is always best to humor them—they took our word for it 
that we had neither spirits nor tobacco and said, “Oh, never 
mind!” They glared at our passports until they espied the 
stamp bearing the double-headed eagle of Austria grasping 


They made fierce gestures in the 


harmless Republican sickles in their claws, then they smiled. 
We belonged! They were followed by a polite conductor who 


saluted us when he learned that we belonged to the army of 
tourists, and pleasantly said, “Guten tag!’ both when entering 


and leaving our compartment. 

Having thus been treated like nice children, we acted the 
part. 

Gradually, we drew out of sight of the boundaries of Czecho- 
Slovakia—all Austria once—and passed from its scene of tur- 
moil to one of peace and calm. Everything is conducive to 
charm in Austria: the churches with the bulbous spires and 
gothic choirs too big for the naves, looking like ecclesiastical 
dromedaries climbing the hillsides, or sitting atop them; the 
numerous shrines at crossroads, some just a stark Savior on a 
plaim wooden cross at the mercy of the elements, others housed 
like wealthy peasants and entertaining the Virgin and a goodly 


THROUGH A VIENNESE ARCH 


One of the great European capitals of drama and music, Vienna possesses 


a number of splendid theaters. This vista shows the famous Hofburg 
Theater which, after the Comédie Frangaise, has the oldest stock com- 
pany in Europe. 


VIENNA’S IMPRESSIVE THOROUGHFARES 


Vienna’s spacious and imposing thoroughfares rank with the finest achievements in modern street architec- 
Boulevards, extensive gardens, fountains, squares and impressive buildings which recall the pomp and 
splendor of the old imperial régime make Vienna one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 
the Schwarzenbergplatz near the famous Ringstrasse shows a characteristic section ot the capital. 

distance, beyond the fountains, is seen the palace of the prince who gave the street its name. 


ture. 


company of Saints beautifully and colorfully clothed in fifteenth 
century raiment. 

At Graz, began the rare adventure that initiated us into this 
Austrian League of Childhood and fixed that day in our note- 
book as “Once Upon a Time.” We had stepped out into the 
Speise Wagen and failed to enjoy the greasy luncheon. When 
we returned we were chagrined to find two other persons in our 
second-class compartment. We interrupted them in the midst 
of a repast—that was continued in frequent instalments for the 
next five hours; all the way to Vienna. 
a solemn sing-song “Guten tag!” They were obviously Mann 
and Frau; about sixty, in Aus- 
tria; about ten, according to 
American sophistication. Their 
larder was a tiny valise of the 
Biedermaier Period, which was 
like a magician’s sack, in that 
they seemed to extricate from it 
yards and yards of sausage and 
an endless loaf of schwarzbrodt 
and a high-powered cheese. Each 
of them had one of those in- 
dividual pocket knives ubiquitous 
in Austria, and deftly carved 
his viands by holding them in 
one fist and the knife in the other. 

Conversation began over a 
triviality, as promiscuous con- 
versation usually does, and work- 
ed up to matters of paramount 
importance. One thing led to an- 
other until the matter of our pro- 
posed living quarters in Vienna 
fell under discussion. We had 
intended going to our favorite 
hotel until this delectable Herr 
und Frau Poldinger crossed our 
lives. Now a sudden desire and 
curiosity to live with them filled 
us. They held a whispered dis- 


with Vienna. 


They greeted us with’ 


. 
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cussion in which—as in all ma 
ters of importance or unimf 
tance—Herr Poldinger prop 
and Frau Poldinger dispo 
They had a room, they sai 
which was only used for we 
dings, funerals or Affairs 
State; under the last-named | 
orientation seemed to fall. 
was very humble for the Hé 
schaften from America, but 
at our disposal if we chose to 
cept it. We did accept it. 7 
The Poldingers’ apartm 
consisted of three rooms! 
fact discomfited us at first. 
entered by way of the la 
kitchen—which was the pivo 
center upon which the wht 
ménage revolved. The kitche 
was the sacred chamber over | 
which Frau Poldinger held sway | 
with an iron spoon; she was the 
high priestess safeguarded 
solemn rites and rights. To ° 
right of the kitchen was 
Poldingers’ bedroom.  Strai 
through and beyond the kite 
was our salon. It did not 
together belie its grand title. 
was an enormous chamber w 
a parquet floor that was as slip 
pery as a skating rink. In fad 
punctually at nine o’clock ever 
Monday morning Frau Poldinge 
had a rendezvous here with her 
self and skated for nearly a 
hour with a pair of wax brush 
on her feet. There was af 
elaborate set of bedroom furniture that included an elephantine 
wardrobe on top of which was an amazing store of food sup 
plies—pears and apples and glass jars of fruits, vegetables and 
condiments. An astonishing collection of bric-a-brac surfeited 
every available space—gilded pine cones from Styria, edelweiss 
from the Rax, religious relics by the score from every Shrine 
in Austria. Several pictures of Saints and the royal family 
adorned the walls. 
We had been lodging with the Poldingers only a little moré 
than a week when we were taken with them as full-fledged 
members of the family upon an excursion in which we were 
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This view of 
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THE OPERA HOUSE AT VIENNA 


; 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms are among the great musicians whose names are associated © 
} The capital’s sumptuous opera house stands as a temple to this notable musical tradition 
which is carried on today by some of the finest 


orchestras and composers in contemporary Europe. 
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WAITING TO SLIDE DOWN THE CASK 


7St. Leopold’s day thousands of people wait in line at Klosterneuburg 

Senjoy the odd thrill of sliding down the famous Gargantuan wine 

@: housed in the monastery’s cellar. This venerable and picturesque 
ceremony is succeeded by drinking, dancing and singing. 


aed by nearly half of Vienna. The occasion was the cele- 
tion of St. Leopold’s Day. It began with a very early morn- 

Mass and a pilgrimage to the famous old Monastery of 

ysterneuburg. The culmination of the event was to be a 
te down the famous Cask of the Cloister! Fancy, thousands 
d thousands of grown-up people low- 
ng their dignity to slide down the 
le of a wine barrel! That was worth 
nveling a long way, not merely to see 
but to be it! 
St. Leopold’s Day is also known as 
pose Day, with no aspersions on the 
tron Saint of Vienna, Leopold, but 
cause of the custom of having roast 
ose on that day with the same con- 
stency as we have turkey on Thanks- 
ving Day. There is supposed to be 
special virtue in a very fat goose, 
uch as the Poldingers had awaiting 
s on our return that night from our 
ilgrimage. 

There are several ways of going to 
losterneuburg from Vienna. You 
aay go by street car, by steam rail- 
ray, by water or on foot. Judging by the 
inging bands of hikers we passed all 
long the roadways, it would seem that 
10st people hiked out. We took the 
irst-mentioned route—the D-Wagon 
ound the Ring to Schottentor—past 
he palaces, the museums, Parliament 
3uildings, the splendid Hof-Theater, 
he University and finally the graceful 
Jotiv Church rising opposite Schot- 
entor where we changed cars and rode 
Il the way to Nussdorf on the Danube. 
[There we changed to a bus that took 
is up the river to Klosterneuburg. 

As the name indicates in German, 
he Cloister was a mighty Castle as 
vell. It lies picturesquely on the top 
»f a rocky promontory at a curve in 
he Danube. You can see it a long 
vay off, the two gothic towers of the 
‘athedral rising high above the rich group of buildings at one 
.nd and at the other the two green copper domes of the episcopal 
yalace, one surmounted by a huge imperial crown and the other 
by a cfown-mitre of the church. 

There are two railway and bus stations. One should alight 
1t Klosterneuburg-Kierling, which is directly at the foot of the 
cloister, which is reached by means of a winding roadway. 
There were throngs everywhere, particularly in the second town 
on the heights. A perfect Messe, or Fair, had been set up to 
give expression to the gala mood of the crowds. Basket 


Castes TED Tourist Office 
IN THE OLD COURTYARD 


The gothic section of the monastery at Klosterneuburg 

is perhaps the most beautiful though it is less pre- 

tentious than the buildings erected in the eighteenth 

century. The cloister possesses many venerable relics, 

among them the tomb of Leopold the Holy, dating 

from the twelfth century, and a fine library of old 
books and manuscripts. 


THE FAIR AT KLOSTERNEUBURG 


A lively fair in one of the principal squares is an important part of the 

celebration of St. Leopold’s day at Klosterneuburg. The town is ina 

gala mood to receive its visitors. Vendors, mountebanks and the 
inevitable steam-driven carousel provide hilarity for the crowds. 


vendors or stalls sold balloons, flags, Turkish spun sugar candy, 
whistles, ticklers and even crockery to satisfy ‘the ever-present 
kitchen leanings of the hausfrau. There was one huge steam- 
driven carousel and a half dozen hand-propelled ones, each 
with its whining organ. There was provision for the simple en- 
joyment of everyone and no one 
seemed to be neglecting his or her op- 
portunity. More than half the people 
were in Tyrolean costume of the 
ausflugger, the men wearing short 
buckskin pants and green hats with a 
long feather or the beards of a chamois 
thrust into the back of them. 

We entered the gothic gateway and 
so into the grounds of the cloister. 
There we took our place among the 
thousands in a long line of those wait- 
ing for the privilege and pleasure of 
sliding down the side of the famous 
cask. ~ While we are waiting to pass 
through the tiny door that will scarcely 
admit a single fat Austrian at a time, 
that leads into the wine cellars of the 
monastery, we have an opportunity to 
tell briefly the quaint legend that is 
accountable for this custom of sliding 
down the cask. 

Now it seems that there was once 
an innkeeper who had a_henpecking 
wife. From morn to night she was 
either nagging him or making him look 
ridiculous in the eyes of the neighbors. 
He submitted to it all because he loved 
her passionately. : 

One St. Leopold’s Day the innkeeper 
drank more than was good for him— 
and for her. The wife was furious 
and said, “Now for this, mein Herr, I 
shall make you slide down the great 
cask in the Kloster Keller!” 

The husband sobered instantly and 
begged and begged her to remit the 
proposed punishment. She was un- 
flinching. She gave him one hour and 
then alone together they went into the keller each with a candle. 
The rotund innkeeper climbed up to the top of the cask and then 
went sliding down, landing on the other side with a thud, the 
lighted candle still in his hand. Suddenly the whole cellar was 
filled with light and laughter as scores of the neighbors sprang 
up from their hiding-places with lighted candles in their hands. 
It seems that his shrewish wife had invited all her friends to 
come and see her poor husband make himself ridiculous. 

But the affair turned out differently than might have been 

(Continued on page 50) 
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LES SAINTES-MARIES-DE-LA-MER 


Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, a tiny old Mediterranean village surrounding a massive fortress cathedral, is the goal of an annual pilgrimage of 


gypsies. 


cast adrift in a frail boat from the shores of Syria. 


still preserved in the church. 


Here they honor the memory of Sarah the Egyptian, the black servant who accompanied Mary Jacoby and Mary Salome when they were 
According to tradition they died at Les Saintes-Maries and their ashes were placed in a casket 


CELEBRATING THE GREAT FESTIVAL OF PROVENCE) 


A Pilgrimage to the Mecca of the Gypsies—Horsemanship and Bull Fighting in the Camargue— 


N immense and desolate plain stretches between the en- 
closing arms of the Rhone from Arles to the Mediter- 
It is sprinkled with gray tufted plants, with 


ranean. 
tamarisk flowers twisted. by the 
mistral, and with pools in which 
an infinitely vast sky is reflected. 
Naked and deserted beneath the 
sun, it is like a huge savage ani- 
mal that is sleeping after the hunt. 
The torrid air vibrates, the bare 
earth is cracked like the skin of 
an over-ripe fruit; sometimes one 
sees a red roof, a maritime pine, 
the easy flight of a heron, a group 
of flamingos spreading their rosy 
wings on the bank of a swamp— 
and that is all. 

This is the Camargue, a land as 
fierce and arid as its name. Any- 
one who has enjoyed it can never 
forget its bitter savor. It is a land 
of incomparable melancholy bathed 
in the purest light, a land which 
shelters at the same time both the 
last herds of bulls and of wild 
horses and all the old trad‘tions 


Honoring the Traditions of Old Provence 


By ANDREE VIOLLIS 
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The peasant of the Camargue often rides to the festival at Les 

Saintes-Maries with his wife seated on a pillion behind him. 
On this occasion the women dress in the old costume, 


of Provence and Languedoc. The Camargue is thoroughly unique. 
Ordinarily it is silent and solitary, but, during the last week: 
of May, it is animated with prodigious life. 


This is the time® 
of the pilgrimage to Les Saintes= 
Maries-de-la-Mer, which is fol- 
lowed by Provengal festivals given 
by the gardians of the Camargue. 
A. stream of pilgrims flows toward 
the town, the low houses of which 
huddle close to the foot of the 
proud fortress church. Among? 
these pilgrims are many gypsies. 
The caraques, as the gypsies are™ 
called here, come principally to™ 
venerate their patron Saint, Sarah 
the Egyptian, the servant of Mary 
Jacoby and of Mary Salome. Les 
Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer is their 
Mecca. They must pray there at 
least once in their life, and there, 
it is said, they elect their queen 
every seven years. 

On the day before the pilgrim- 
age, when the sun is setting and 
tinting the basilica and the sea 
with vermilion, the large vans of 
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THE FAVORITE SPORT OF THE CAMARGUE 


ll-baiting is the favorite sport of the peasants of the Camargue. The game, which in no way resembles Spanish bull fighting, is primarily a con- 
ist in speed and agility between an angry bull and his opponents, or raseleurs as they are called. A number of raseteurs surround the bull and 
tempt to snatch the cockade that is fixed between his horns. A trained raseteur often shows skill in dealing with an infuriated bull which rivals 


fainted wood and the wagons 
lovered with green awnings 
ettle themselves on the dunes 
hich stretch along the shore 
ind a tribe of bronzed gypsies 
s soon gathered around each 
ehicle. The men, with grave, 
sharp features beneath their 
large felt hats set about their 
work with the supple balanced 
alk of deer; the fire which 
is cooking the dinner casts 
strange lights upon the copper- 
colored faces of the women. 
The next day in a morning 


of gold and blue silk the crowd 


fills the roads on foot, in auto- 
mobiles and vehicles of all 
kinds, and in carts in which the 
pilgrims stand, singing their 
psalms. The archbishop ar- 
rives, surrounded by a com- 
pany of gardians on horseback. 
The murmuring flood of 
people flows through the nar- 
row streets of the little town 
and rolls into the square of 
the church which it fills like 
an enormous wave that over- 
flows into the side street. A 
reddish steam feebly lights the 
powerful arch of the obscure 
church, casting strange shad- 
ows on its vaults and its walls, 
4 steam exhaled from the high 
wall of candles standing at the 
entrance to the choir. Other 


that of the ablest Spanish matadors. 


immense sigh seems to exalt 
the distracted crowd until the 
moment when the somber 
reliquary, immediately seized 
by a hundred arms, is swallow- 
ed up beneath a poor human 
cluster of grief and hope. 

¢ It is night. The pilgrims 
& spend it praying in the church, 
the gypsies underneath in a 
crypt which has always been 
reserved for them. Its ceil- 
ing is low, and it is filled with 
shadows and a heavy perfume 
of incense and wax. Kneel- 
ing or prostrate forms are 
vaguely seen. In one corner 
ENTERING THE ARENA ie SOU ah eee tee 
‘gyptian reposes on a tauro- 
Though the bull of the Camargue is not very large it is a powerful and bolium, an altar, formerly con- 

muscular creature and a dangerous opponent tor the unwary. When wu 2 ys eee Pye oe 
the gate is thrown open it dashes into the arena with lowered head, secrated, it is said, to Mithra, 
completely bewildered by the shouting and the tumult. the god of fire. A man 1s 

rolling at its feet. An old 
woman approaches with an 
emaciated child held as an 
offering in her outstretched 
arms. With slow, grave ges- 
tures and somber eyes, she 
traces symbols in the air with 
her frail burden, while she 
utters harsh syllables. A fur- 
tive little girl slips toward the 
altar and makes the sign of 
the cross rapidly with the tips 
of her fingers in the flame of 
the candles before she glves 
her lips to the reliquary. On 


candles, held here and there by [ i ie : the stairway of stone leading 
the faithful, prick the datk- === ‘ a oth a to the church, groups of gyp- 
ness with stars. From this TRYING TO ESCAPE sies colored by the red light 
closely packed crowd rises the The horsemen of the Camargue are superb riders. This bull, after. mak- of the torches which are burn- 
old song of the Saintes: “Tant ing a futile effort-to escape, is being surrounded and on the point of ing above are frozen in prayer 
gue, lou soulen brihara La capture, and in ecstasy. A moving and 
Prouvenco t’ abourara ; mysterious grandeur reminis- 
Finally, the reliquary containing the ashes of the Saints is cent of distant ages is evoked by this mute scene. 
lowered. A door is opened high up in the vault, a painted coffer What a contrast it is on the next day when the procession 
appears suspended at the end of three ropes, magnificently leaves the village for the white roads which lead to the seashore. 
adorned with bunches of flowers which have been offered as The children of the red choir carrying crosses and incense burn- 
ex-votos. It is then lowered slowly and solemnly above the faith- ers turn around to look for the banners embroidered with bright 
ful. Heads are lifted up, faces glow, arms are stretched out, an gold which undulate and zigzag above the crowd; the children 
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of Mary lose their 
way, a timid and 
bewildered little 
group; priests run 
hither and thither 
making a great 
commotion with 
impressive white 
gestures while The 
Bark of the Saints, 
a beautiful play- 
thing of varnished 
and painted wood 
with its red and 
blue dolls, pitches 
about “upon the 
shoulders of its 
bearers and drags 
behind it a black 
swarm of gypsies 
who cling to it 
with their copper- 
colored hands. 
The sun _ sings, 
the waves shine 
and the golden air 
is fragrant with 
salt and the per- 


risk. Surrounding 
the Bark the choir 


IN THE FAMILY BOX 
The carriages which bring the Provencal families to the bull fights serve also as grandstands. All 
fume of the tama- the vehicles which come to witness the sport are arranged in the form of an immense horseshoe 


in the middle of which the contests with the bulls take place. 


boys, the priests and the mitered bishops form the most blinding 


In this reliquary the ashes of the two 
Marys—Saint Mary Salome and Saint 
Mary Jacoby—are said to be preserved. 
Every year the casket is displayed on 
May 24 and 25 before passionately re- 
joicing crowds of pilgrims. 


bouquet of bright colors. 
The archbishop raises 
aloft between the clear 
heaven and the opal sea 
the silver arm which con- 
tains the bones of the 
Saints. It is a magnifi- 
cent and charming dis- 
order which he blesses. 
The gypsies alone, grave 
and motionless, their feet 
in the water, contemplate 
with eyes fixed in ecstasy 
the sea from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, their 
race has come—far off 
“from the land where the 
sun sets.” 

The pilgrimage is end- 


ed; already the crowd acclaims the heroes of the fete who at 


nessa in els- 
Maries - de-la-Mer 
as well as at all 
Provencal fetes are 
the gardians. 

The nacioun 
gardiano, as it is 
proudly called, r 
numbers among its 
ranks not only the 
Owners of the 
herds of bulls and 
the men in their 
service but all 
those Provencals— 
whether they live 
among them or 
among the French 
of the North—who 
have in their hearts 
a love and a pro- 
found feeling for 
the Camargue, for 
its free and sav- 


contemptuous of the world 


the Camargue he is a sym- 
bol, and with an untiring 
passion he struggles as an 
apostle and as a knight to 
maintain the language, the 
customs and the ideas of 
his country. 


When the gardians ap- 
pear in the village square 
proudly mounted on their 
splendid white horses, 
wearing large, gray felt 
hats and colored shirts 
encircled by a large gir- 
dle of wool, and holding 
their long tridents aloft, 
they are greeted with joy- 
ful shouts. This is not 
merely because of the 


festivals which their appearance announces. 


easy successes. In 


In the festival procession at Les Saintes- 
Maries this little wooden bark with the 
figures of the two Marys is the object 
of special reverence. 


age existence, for 
its skies and its 
waters, and who 


The fifteenth century church at Les Saintes-Maries towers over the little town like a bastion. With 

its small windows, its battlements and its tower it symbolizes the mailed piety of the church mili- 

tant in the Middle Ages. Les Saintes-Maries, surounded by desolate lagoons and the sinister 
solemnity of the Camargue, is one of the loneliest cities in France, except during the festival. 


its horses and 74 
bulls. There a 
among them pea 
ants and the d 
scendants ¢ 


aires, shephere 
and _ leaders 

men; all equal, 
fraternally un’'te 
in accordance wif 
the old democratie 
ideas of Provence, 
Their leader and 
guiding spirit is 
the Marquis Foleo 
de Baroncell 
Javon. He is 
ardent lyric poet ~ 
whose appearance |} 
was thus hailed by } 
Mistral — “Thymes 
fiery pointed tri- 

dent, oh, Folco, i 
going to rise in the 
burning sky like a 
new moon for our 

glory.” Folco is 


It is because the 
crowd feels ob- 
scurely that these 
men are the in- 
carnation of the 
beauty and valor 
and the antique 
honor of their race 
and that they are 
the guardians of 
the old and_ be- 
loved Provencal 
traditions. 

The equestrian 
games permit these 
young people to 
give the best possi- 
ble exhibition of 
their horseman- 
ship. These games 
take place beside 
the sea in the 
dunes of blonde 
sand. The horse- 
men are divided 1 
into two rival . 
groups and they 
(Cont. on page 46) 
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A CH country 
E has: tts own 

flowers, that 
shine out specially 
there. In England it 
is daisies and butter- 
cups, hawthorne and 
cowslips. In America 
it is goldenrod, star- 
grass, June daisies, 
maple and _ asters, 
that we call michael- 
mas daisies. In In- 
dia, hibiscus and dat- 
tura and champa 
flowers, and in Aus- 
tralia mimosa, that 
they call wattle, and 
sharp-tongued 
strange heath - flow- 
ers. In Mexico it is 
cactus flowers, that 
they call roses of the 
desert, lovely and crystalline among many thorns; and also the 
Wdangling yard-long clusters of the cream bells of the zucca, like 
dropping froth. 


But by the Mediterranean, now as in the days of the Argosy, 
and, we hope, for ever, it is narcissus and anemone, asphodel 
and myrtle. ‘Narcissus and anemone, asphodel, crocus, myrtle and 
parsley, they leave their sheer significance only by the Mediter- 
ranean. There are daisies in Italy too: at Paestum there are 
white little carpets of daisies, in March, and Tuscany is spangled 
with celandine. But for all that, the daisy and the celandine are 
English flowers, their best significance is for us and for the north. 


The Mediterranean has narcissus and anemone, myrtle and 
asphodel and grape hyacinth. These are the flowers that speak 
and are understood 
in the sun round the 
Middle Sea. 

iiseany 15 .¢S~ 
pecially flowery, be- 
ing wetter than Sicily 
and more _ homely 
than the Roman hills. 
Tuscany manages to 
remain so remote, 
and secretly smiling 
to itself in its many 
sleeves. There are so 
many hills popping 
up, and they take no 
notice of one another. 
There are so many 
little deep valleys 
with streams that 
seem to go their own 
little way entirely, 
regardless of river 
Piuesca. here’ “are 
thousands, millions of 
utterly secluded little 
nooks, though the 
land has been under 
cultivation these 
thousands of years. 
But the intensive cul- 
ture of vine and olive 
and wheat, by the 
ceaseless industry of 
naked human hands 


© By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 
WINNOWING BY HAND 


Primitive agricultural methods are still com- 
mon in many rural districts of Italy an 
women often do a large share of the work. 
his peasant stands outside her door winnow- 
Ying wheat by the oldest method known to 
man. 


ON A TUSCAN HILLSIDE 


soft-eyed oxen have been drawing the simple 

Few parts of Europe are more perfectly culti- 

duce of five acres of land will have to sup- 

port ten human mouths, yet the beauty of the land has never been disfigured and there is 
always room for wild flowers and the nightingale. 


For many hundreds of years the slow-stepping, 
wooden plow through the fertile Tuscan soil. 
tivated than Tuscan Italy, where half the pro 
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THE YEAR IN. FLOWERY TUSCANY 


How Italy Built Her Gardens and Vineyards—Garlands of the Seasons on the 
Tuscan Hillsides—The Magic of the Mediterranean Sun 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


and winter-shod feet and slow-stepping, soft-eyed oxen does 
not devastate a country, does not denude it, does not lay it bare, 
does not uncover its nakedness, does not drive away either Pan 
or his children. The streams run and rattle over wild rocks of 
secret places, and murmur through blackthorn thickets where 
the nightingales sing all together, unruffled and undaunted. 

It is queer that a country so perfectly cultivated as Tuscany, 
where half the produce of five acres of land will have to support 
ten human mouths, still has so much room for the wild flowers 
and the nightingale. When little hills heave themselves sud- 
denly up, and shake themselves free of neighbors, man has to 
build his garden and his vineyard, and sculpt his landscape. Talk 
of hanging gardens of Babylon, all Italy, apart from the plains, 
is a hanging garden. For centuries upon centuries man has 
been patiently modeling the surface of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, gently rounding the hills, and graduating the big slopes and 
the little slopes into the almost invisible levels of terraces. 
Thousands of square miles of Italy have been lifted in human 
hands, piled and laid back in tiny little flats, held up by the dry- 
stone walls, whose stones came from the lifted earth. It is a 
work of many, many centuries. It is the gentle, sensitive sculp- 
ture of all the landscape. And it is the achieving of the peculiar 
Italian beauty which is so exquisitely natural, because man, feel- 
ing his way sensitively to the fruitfulness of the earth, has 
moulded the earth to his necessity without violating it. 

Which shows that it can be done. Man can live on the earth 
and by the earth without disfiguring the earth. It has been 
done here, on all these sculptured hills and softly, sensitively 
terraced slopes. 

But, of course, you can’t drive a steam plough on terraces 
four yards wide, terraces that dwindle and broaden and sink 
and rise a little, all according to the pitch and the breaking 
outline of the mother hill. Corn has got to grow on these little 
shelves of earth, where already the grey olive stands semi- 
invisible, and the grapevine twists upon its own scars. If oxen 
can step with that lovely pause at every little stride, they can 
plough the narrow field. But they will have to leave a tiny 

fringe, a grassy lip 

over the dry-stone 

wall below. And if the 

¥ terraces are too nar- 

row to plough, the 

peasant digging them 

will still leave the 

grassy lip, because it 

helps to hold the sur- 
face in the rains. 

And here the flow- 
ers take refuge. Over 
and over and over 
and over has this soil 
been turned, twice a 
year, sometimes three 
times a year, for sev- 
eral thousands of 
years. Yet the flow- 
ers have never been 
driven out. There is 
a very rigorous dig- 
ging and sifting, the 
little bulbs and tubers 
are flung away into 
perdition, not a weed 
shall remain. 

Yet spring returns, 
and on the terrace 
lips, and in the stony 
nooks between _ ter- 
races, Sup . rises the 
aconutes, the 
crocuses, the narcis- 
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sus and the asphodel, the inextinguishable wild tulips. There 
they are, for ever hanging on the precarious brink of an ex- 
istence, but forever triumphant, never quite losing their footing. 
In England, in America, the flowers get rooted out, driven 
back. They become fugitive. But in the intensive cultivation 
of ancient Italian terraces they dance round and hold their 
own. 

Spring begins with the first narcissus, rather cold and shy 
and wintry. They are the little bunchy, creamy narcissus with 
the yellow cup like the yolk of the flower. The natives call 
these flowers tazzette, little cups. They grow on the grassy 
banks rather sparse, or push up among thorns. 

To me they are winter flowers, and their scent is winter. 
Spring starts in February, with the winter aconite. Some icy 
day, when the wind is down from the snow on the mountains, 
early in February, you will notice on a bit of fallow land, under 
the olive trees, tight, pale-gold little balls, clenched tight as 
nuts, and resting on round ruffs-of green near the ground. It 
is the winter aconite suddenly come. 

The winter aconite is one of the most charming flowers. Like 
all the early blossoms, once her little flower emerges it is quite 
naked. No shutting a little green sheath over herself, like the 
daisy or the dandelion. Her bubble of frail, pale, pure gold 
rests on the round frill of her green collar, with the snowy wind 
trying to blow it away. 

But without success. The tramontana ceases, comes a day 
of wild February sunshine. The clenched little nuggets of the 
aconite puff out, they become light bubbles, like small balloons, 
on a green base. The sun blazes on, with February splendor. 
And by noon, all under the olives are wide-open little suns, the 
aconites spreading all their rays; and there is an exquisitely 
sweet scent, honey-sweet, not narcissus frosty; and there is 
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OVERLOOKING ONE OF ITALY’S LOVELIEST VALLEYS 


TRAV Ea 
a February humming of little brown bees. Till afternoon, when  ! 


In a fortnight, before February is over, the yellow bubbk : ot, 
of the aconite are crumpling to nothingness. But already in q "jit 


cozy-nook the violets are dark purple, and there is a new little “pid 
perfume on the air. iY 

Like the débris of winter stand the hellebore, in all the wild ‘jth 
places, and the butcher’s broom is flaunting its last bright red “jy,) 
berry. Hellebore is Christmas roses, but in Tuscany the flow tt, 
ers never come white. They emerge out of the grass toward { 
the end of December, flowers wintry of winter, and they af t 
delicately pale green, and of a lovely shape, with yellowis in 
stamens. »-They have a peculiar wintry quality of invisibility, "jm 
so lonely rising from the sere grass, and pallid green, held up “js: 
like a little hand-mirror that reflects nothing. At first they are) Wisy 


single upon a stem, short, and lovely, and very wintry-beautitul 

with a will not to be touched, not to be noticed. One instinctively Hoy 

leaves them alone. ¥ 
But as January draws towards February, these —_— eI 


these greenish Christmas roses, become more assertive. Theit Wy 
pallid water-green becomes yellower, pale sulphur-yellow-green) 7} 


and they rise up, they are in tufts, in throngs, in veritable "jy 
bushes of greenish open flowers, assertive, bowing their faces) = 
with a hellebore assertiveness. t 

And as one walks among them, one brushes the last scarlet jy, 
balls off the butcher’s broom. This low little shrub is the =}, 
Christmas holly of Tuscany, only a foot or so high, with a vivid” "jj 


red berry stuck on in the middle of its sharp, hard leaf. Inv), 
February the last red ball rolls off the prickly plume, and winter %}, 
rolls with it. The violets already are emerging from the mois=7 9}, 


ture. | 
. 4 ¥ 
But before the violets make any show, there are the crocuses.” 


j - 
From “Picturesque Italy’ 


‘rom _the castle above the church of St. Francis of Assisi is revealed a magnificent view of the broad and fertile valley drained by the Topino 


and Chiagio rivers. At Assisi St. Francis was born and it was here that the mendicant revival in Italy took its rise. 


church of Saint Francis built shortly after the death of the saint. 


k L A magnificent structure containing some of the finest early frescoes in Italy, 
it symbolizes the power of the great Franciscan order, which was one of the mainstays of the medieval papacy. 


In the foreground is the 
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you walk up 
‘ough the pine- 
pod, that lifts its 
Wobrellas of pine 
high, up till you 
me to the brow 
the hill at the 
“ip, you can look 
“guth, due south, 
“hd see snow on 
1e Apennines, 
hd on a blue aft- 
“¥noon seven lay- 
ys of blue-hilled 
“istance. 
#Ihen you sit 
Yown on that 
buthern slope, out 
f the wind, and 
nere it is warm, 
mhether it be 
Yanuary or Febru- 
‘ry, tramontana or 
Bot. There the 
Marth has been 
»aked by innumer- 
ble suns, baked 
‘and baked again; 
Ynoistened by many 
Mains, but never 
Ywetted for long. 
Because it is rocky, 
Yand full to the 
outh, and _ sheer- 
ing steep in the 


there, in 
February, in the 
funny baked 
ddesertofthat 
crumbly slope, you 
will find the first 
crocuses. On the 
sheer aridity of 
crumbled stone 
you see a queer, 
alert little star, 
very sharp and 
quite small. It has 
opened out rather 
flat, and looks like 
a tiny single 
freesia flower, 
creamy, with a 
smear. of yellow 
yolk. It has no 
stem, seems to 
have been just 
lightly dropped on 
the crumbled, 
baked rock. It is 
the first hill- 
crocus. 
North of the 
Alps, the everlast- 
ing winter is inter- 


rupted by summers that struggle and soon yield. South of the 
Alps, the everlasting summer is interrupted by spasmodic and 
spiteful winters that never get a real hold, but that are mean and 
dogged. North of the Alps, you may have a pure winter’s day in 
June. South of the Alps, you may have a midsummer day in De- 
cember or January or even February. The in-between, in either 
case, is just as it may be. But the lands of the sun are south of 
the Alps, even now, and the lands of greyness are north of the 


Alps, for ever. 


Yet things, the flowers especially that belong to both sides 
the Alps, are not much earlier south than north of the moun- 
Through all the winter there are roses in the garden, 


tains. 


From “Picturesque Italy” 


THE TOWERS OF MEDIEVAL SIENA 


Siena, one of the loveliest of Tuscan cities, stil] preserves its medieval character. The narrow, 

hilly streets, the old houses with their pointed roofs, the palaces of warm-colored brick and the mag- 

nificent cathedral dominating the city are the creations of one of the most brilliant and powerful 

feudal strongholds of ltaly—the seat of the Ghibellines who rivaled the Guelphs of Florence in 

wealth and splendor. Surrounding Siena is typical Tuscan countryside rich in gardens, cultivated 
hills and flowery fields 


able encampment. 


the West, at night. 


by the last juice of crushed olives. 


Zh 


lovely creamy 
roses, more pure 
and _ mysterious 
than those of 
summer, leaning 
perfect from the 
stem. And the 
narcissus in the 
garden are out by 
the end of Janu- 
ary, and the little 
simple hyacinths 
early in February. 
But out in the 
fields the flowers 
are hardly any 
sooner than Eng- 
lish flowers. It is 
mid-February  be- 
fore the first vio- 
lets, the first cro- 
cus, the first prim- 
POW, — ATG! sim 
mid-February one 
may find a violet, 
a primrose, a cro- 
cus in England, in 
the hedgerows and 
the garden corner. 
And still there is 
a difference. There 
are several kinds 
of wild crocus in 
this region of 
Tuscany : being lit- 
tle spiky mauve 
ones, and spiky lit- 
tle creamy ones, 
that grow among 
the pine-trees oi 
the bare slopes. 
But the beautiful 
ones are those of 
a meadow in the 
COume 1 .oOf © the 
woods, the low 
hollow meadow be- 
low the steep, 
shadowy pine- 
slopes, the secret- 
ive grassy dip 
where the water 
seeps through the 
turf all winter, 
where the stream 
runs between thick 
bushes, where the 
nightingale sings 
his mightiest in 
May, and where 
the wild thyme is 
rosy and full of 
bees in summer. 
Here the lav- 
ender - crocuses 
are most at home 


—here sticking out of the deep grass, in a hollow like a cup, a 
bowl of grass, come the lilac-colored crocuses, like an innumer- 
You may see them at twilight, with all the 
buds shut, in the mysterious stillness of the grassy underworld, 
palely glimmering like myriad folded tents. So the Apaches still 
camp, and close their tepees, in the hollows of the great hills of 


But in the morning it is quite different. Then the sun shines 
strong on the horizontal green cloud-puffs of the pines, the sky 
is clear and full of life, the water runs hastily, still browned 
And there the earth’s bow] 
of crocuses is amazing. You cannot believe that the flowers 
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THE GREAT CATTLE SHOW AT URBINO 


The association of white oxen with the Italian landscape is inevitable. 
broken and rebroken the fertile soil. 
wards of two thousand fine head of draft, beef and dairy cattle which have come from farms from five to twenty miles around. Among all these 7 | 
beasts there is not one colored animal. The breed of cattle most comeicats Italy is known as the Podolian with white or grey coats and enormous 
orns. 


are really still. They are open with such delight, and their 
pistil-thrust is so red-orange, and they are so many, all reach- 
ing out wide and marvelous, that it suggests a perfect ecstasy 
of radiant, thronging movement, lit-up violet and orange, and 
surging in some invisible rhythm of concerted, delightful move- 
ment. You cannot believe they do not move, and make some 
sort of crystalline sound of delight. If you sit still and watch, 
you begin to move with them, like moving with the stars, and 
you feel the sound of their radiance. All the little cells of the 
flowers must be leaping with flowery life and utterance. 

And the small brown honey-bees hop from flower to flower, 
dive down, try, and off again. The flowers have been already 
rifled, most of them. Only sometimes a bee stands on his head, 
kicking slowly inside the flower, for some time. He has found 
something. And all the bees have little loaves of pollen, bee- 
bread, in their elbow-joints. 

The crocuses last in their beauty for a week or so, and as 
they begin to lower their tents and abandon camp_the violets 
begin to thicken. It is already March. The violets have been 
showing like tiny dark hounds for some weeks. But now the 
whole pack comes forth, among the grass and the tangle of wild 
thyme, till the air all sways subtly scented with violets, and the 
banks above where the crocuses had their tents are now swarm- 
ing brilliant purple with violets. They are the sweet violets 
-of early spring, but numbers have made them bold, for they 
flaunt and ruffle till the slopes are a bright blue-purple blaze 
of them, full in the sun. With an odd late crocus still stand- 
ing wondering and erect amongst them. 

And now that it is March there is a rush of flowers. Down 
by the other stream. which turns sideways to the sun and has 


Today they are still indispensable to the Italian farmer. 


: il 2 eg eae 
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Since Roman times these patient beasts have drawn the wooden plows and q - 
Here, at the great cattle show at Urbino, are up-~ 4 


tangles of briar and bramble, down where the hellebore has ; 


stood so wan and dignified all winter, there are now white 7% 


tufts of primroses, suddenly come. 


Yet they look more wan, more pallid, more flimsy than English 
primroses. They lack some of the full wonder of the northern 
flowers. 


above all, to the wonderful little towers of the grape-hyacinth. 
The first grape-hyacinths are flowers of blue, thick and rich 
and meaningful, above the unrenewed grass. The upper buds 
are pure blue, shut tight; round balls of pure, perfect warm 
blue, blue, blue; while the lower bells are darkish blue-purple, 
with the spark of white at the mouth. As yet, none of the 


lower bells has withered, to leave the greenish, separate sparse- ~ 


ness of fruiting that spoils the grape-hyacinth later on, and 
makes it seem naked and functional. All hyacinths are like 
that in the seeding. 

But at first you have only a compact tower of night-blue 
clearing to dawn, and extremely beautiful. If we were tiny 
as fairies, and lived only a summer, how lovely these great 
trees of bells would be to us, towers of night and dawn-blue 
globes. They would rise above us thick and succulent, and the 
purple globes would push the blue ones up, with white sparks 
of ripples, and we should see a god in them. As a matter of fact, 
someone once told me they were the flowers of the many-breasted 
Artemis; and it is true, the Cybele of Ephesus, with her clustered 
breasts, was like a grape-hyacinth at the bosom. 

This is the time, in March, when the sloe is white and misty 
in the hedge-tangle by the stream, and on the slope of land the 


Among the tangle and near © 
the water-lip, tufts and bunches of primroses, in abundance. ~ 


One tends to overlook them, to turn to the great, 7 
solemn-faced purple violets that rear up from the bank, and, 
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peach tree stands 
pink and alone. The 
almond __ blossom, 
silvery pink, is pass- 
ing, but the peach, 
deep-toned bluey, not 
at all ethereal, this re- 
veals~-itself like flesh, 
and the trees are like 


isolated individuals, 
the peach and the 
apricot. ’ 


A man_ said _ this 
spring: “Oh, I don’t 
care for peach blos- 
som! It is such a vul- 
gar p miko. One 
wonders what any- 
body means by a 
winlear’ > pam ker 1 
think pink flannelette 
is rather vulgar. But 
probably it’s the 
flannelette’s fault, not 
the pink. And peach- 
blossom has a beauti- 
ful sensual pink, far 
from vulgar, most 
rare and private. And 
pink is so beautiful in 
a landscape, pink 
houses, pink almond, pink peach and purply apricot, pink 
asphodels. It is so conspicuous and so individual, that pink 
among the coming green of spring. 

Because the first flowers that emerge from winter seem al- 
ways white or yellow or purple. Now the celandines are out, 
and along the edges of the podere, the big, sturdy, black-purple 
anemones, with black hearts. 

They are curious, these great, dark-violet anemones. You 
may pass them on a grey day, or at evening or early morning, 
and never see them. But as you come along in the full sunshine, 
they seem to be baying at you with all their throats, baying 
deep purple into the air. It is because they are hot and wide 
open now, gulping the sun. Whereas when they are shut, they 
have a silkiness and a curved head, like the curve of an um- 
brella handle, and a peculiar outward colorlessness that makes 
them quite invisible. 


© By Buon alae from Ewing Calloway 
BY THE ROADSIDE 


While political Italy strives desperately to 
introduce modern industrial and mechanical 
methods, the peasants continue contentedly 
to use devices that are older than Rome. 
This elder peasant woman carries one of the 
most primitive of hand-spinning outfits. 
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Anemones may be under your feet, and perhaps you will not 
see them. Altogether anemones are odd flowers. On these last 
hills above the plain, we have only the big black-purple ones, in 
tufts here and there, not many. But two hills away, the young 
green corn is blue with the lilac-blue kind, still the broad-petaled 
sott with the darker heart. But these flowers are smaller than 
our dark-purple, and frailer, more silky. Ours are substantial, 
thickly vegetable flowers, and not abundant. The others are 
lovely and silky-delicate, and the whole corn is blue with them. 
And they have a sweet, sweet scent, when they are warm. 

Then on the priest’s podere there are the scarlet, Adonis- 
blood anemones: only in one place, in one long fringe under a 
terrace, and there by a path below. These flowers above all 
you will never find unless you look for them in the sun. Their 
silver silk outside makes them quite invisible when they are 
shut up. 

Yet if you are passing in the sun, a sudden scarlet faces on 
to the air, one of the loveliest scarlet apparitions in the world. 
The inner surface of the Adonis-blood anemone is as fine as 
velvet, and yet there is no suggestion of pile, not as much as 
on a velvet rose. And from this inner smoothness issues the 
red color, perfectly pure and unknown of earth, no earthiness, 
and yet solid, not transparent. How a color manages to be 
perfectly strong and impervious, yet of a purity that suggests 
condensed light, yet not luminous at least, not transparent, is a 
problem. The poppy in her radiance is translucent, and the 
tulip in her utter redness has a touch of opaque earth. But the 
Adonis-blood anemone is neither translucent nor opaque. It is 
just pure, con- 
densed red, of a 
velvetiness without 
velvet, and a scar- 
let without glow. 

This red seems 
to me the perfect 
premonition of 
summer—like the 
red on the outside 
of apple - blossom 
—and later, the 
red of the apple. 
It is the premon- 
tion in redness of 
summer and of 
autumn. 

The red flowers 
(Con. on page 56) 


THE TUSCAN COUNTRYSIDE NEAR SAN GIMIGNANO 


Surtounded by fertile and beautiful fields of olive, vine and wheat the medieval towers of San Gimignano complete one of the most picturesque land- 
scapes in Tuscan Italy. Still encircled by its ancient walls, and retaining thirteen out of its original fifty towers, San Gimignano is one of the most 


impressive reminders of the Italy of the Middle Ages. 
bishop of Modena, who saved his city from destruction by the Huns. 


The city is said tc date from the sixth century and it received its name from S. Gimignano, a 
The city reached the height of its power and activity during’the thirteenth cen- 


tury when the principal palaces, fortifications and convents were built. 
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THE CAPTAIN ISLAND OF THE CANARIES 


The Festival of May at Santa Cruz—Along the Colorful Highways ot Teneriffe 
—Scaling the Giant Cone of El Teide. 


By E. ROSS JENNEY 


ROM the southern waters of the Old World Atlantic there thought once to be the end of the world. A law was passed 
F emerges an island which, though in a measure celebrated, under Louis XIII, which established the practice of reckoning 
has borne through centuries a fame much below its deserts. longitude of all countries from this picturesque island. Though 
Thrusting its shoulders through a mile-thick ocean of cloud, it longitude has crept steadily on around the earth, little Hierro” 
carries high in the blue a huge sky-piercing cone. Magnificent has acquired scarcely a whit of the new complexity of life, and 
in each aspect, this brave bit of land, yet delicate beauty exalts still lics at the end of its own world. The dances, wrestling, 
in its every proportion. It is Teneriffe, captain island of the and all the quaint diversions that used to be, still are. The 
Canaries, and its tapering peak, holding its quietly steaming antiquated dress, rocky streets, the crude plain cottages, the old) | 
crater two miles above the sea, is a volcano that might be the sprawling fig trees; all charm the city-weary invalids who seek = 
boast of a continent. the mineral springs today, and fashion the same quiet pageant 
Each island in the Canaries has its own lure, each its own that awaited the sea-weary sailors who first dropped anchor 
quaint attributes of beauty, of unique historical interest and here, a century before Columbus. j 
strange chaotic geology. There is steep-cliffed Gomera, where Fuerteventura, Lanzarote and Gran Canaria to the east; 
the peasant men of the hills converse in a strange code of Gomera, La Palma and Hierro to the west; these are six. 
whistles carried shrilly across mile-wide valleys. There is Teneriffe, king of the archipelago, stands between the two 
further distinction for Gomera. Here in the little town of San groups, a seventh. 
Sebastian, on September 7, 1492, at the altar of the church of My first thought had been, when my ship was nearing the 
his people, Christopher Columbus knelt in prayer. Before him island of Teneriffe, that at last I had seen a mirage at sea; at 


that morning stretched a voyage of 3,500 miles, from Gomera last I could say I had seen a mountain floating in the sky. I 
of the Old World to the Bahamas of the New World. was amazed to learn that this cone, rising toward its zenith 

On La Palma, the most beautiful of all the satellites of higher than I had imagined any island could reach, shining in 
Teneriffe, one may climb through the pine forests that slope up the sun while its base was yet invisible, was no mirage, but 


from the sea, and stand on the rim of the giant volcanic cauldron, was indeed El] Teide, the Peak of Teneriffe. No wonder is it 
the Gran Caldera, seven thousand feet deep and four miles that from century to century, mariners’ tales have been told of 
across. The western extremity of the archipelago is Hierro, a mystical sky-island! What a fabric of mystery might haye™ 


THE GIANT PEAK OF TENERIFFE IN WINTER 


For four.months of the year the upper slopes of El Teide are clothed in a mantle of snow, which contrasts sharply with the tropical luxuriance of 

the surrounding lowlands. In relation to its immediate base, this great dome of volcanic rock is the highest peak in the world. The view from the 

summit is one of incomparable grandeur, embracing all the islands of the Canary archipelago. ,In addition to the two large craters of El Piton and 
Chahorra, there are many small cones of eruption which were active several times during the late eighteenth century. 
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law tae 

the 

and 
when 
th this pin- 
nate fuming on the 
rimof the world. No 
wader that, in later 
yers, ships driven 
@h in storms from 
@altarreported 


bée woven 
Maritanians, 


Henicians, 


@ing land floating 
f@ndationless upon 
fh clouds! 

Manta Cruz, the 


Sich in those archi- 
‘ural delights that 
mrk so indelibly the 
f@tprints of 
Saniard. That touch, 
i from the 

Saits of Magellan 
f California, in the 
Fiilippines, and 
Yierever memories 
@ Seville and Mad- 
7! have been carried, 
fas characterized 
gery brick and cob- 

Glestone in this 
lony of Spain. It is in the wisteria and bougainvillea drooping 

Wer white walls; it is in the hand-carved balconies, the patios, 
ie rose gardens, and every corner of those homes that Spaniards 
aild of plaster and iron. 

§ On Sunday afternoons, in the shady Plaza de Principio, there 
, always a military band of flutes and cornets, and in the eve- 
ing the Plaza de la Constitucién is a good place to be, with 
ausic and life. Girls arm in arm stroll back and forth, and 
very flutter of a mantilla is watched no less discerningly by the 
onely soldiers from the barracks than by the dwenas who have 
srocured seats near the band, from which the young ladies may 
ot wander far. The proximity of Spain has brought and kept 
in Old World transfusion not found in the Spanish Americas. 

There is one animated fraction of the year that is above all 
he time to see Spaniards; a safety-valve week in May which 

-eleases the pressure of twelve months. I had not long to wait 
for the Fiesta de Mayo. There were expectant visitors from 
‘he other islands, from Madeira, and even from Cadiz. Festivi- 
ties social, athletic, religious and military followed one another 
in rapid succession, and crowds lingered in the Plaza long into 
morning hours. Military parades brought eager spectators to 


the governor-general of the islands. 


lost his arm in 1797. 


roof and balcony. Uniforms more freshly pressed, brass but- 
tons more carefully polished, red and white smiles that were a 
trifle more generous, and new hats from Madrid, all did their 


f 
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TENERIFFE’S LUXURIANT FARM LANDS 


With a climate similar to that of Egypt, the fertile valleys of Teneriffe 

produce an abundance of coffee, date-palms, bananas and oranges. Some 

of this land ranks with the highest-priced farming territory in the world. 
In the distance is seen the summit of El Teide. 


r 


THE PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION AT SANTA CRUZ 


Santa Cruz, the principal seaport and commercial center of the Canaries, is the residence of 
An important anchorage and naval base, Santa Cruz 
has several times figured prominently in naval history. 
bombarded by the British fleet, under Blake, and it was here that the illustrious Nelson 
Santa Cruz is a typical Spanish town. 
architectural remains, as it was almost entirely rebuilt in the nineteenth century. 


part to make it a 
golden week. No 
morning seemed com- 
plete without a stroll 
on the muelle, the 
breakwater that part- 
ly separated the 
3ahia Interior from 
the Atlantic. 

I watched the peo- 
ple one Sunday morn- 
ing streaming out and 
back; happy, chatter- 
ing groups, as_ well- 
ch pews. sed “amntd 
as attractive as any 
of the Sunday morn- 
ing walkers that were 
that moment strolling 
along the Paseo de la 
Castellana in Madrid. 
Some stopped to gaze 
dreamily on the 
ocean, to marvel at its 
Vividwe DIC Om. tO 
watch the. “Portu- 
guese men-o’-war,” 
the little purple jelly- 
fish, spreading their 
tiny pellucid sails and 
bobbing over the 
waves. One old gentleman pointed up toward the hills with 
his cane, turning at the same time to make some vehement ex- 
planation to his friends. Perhaps he reminded them that the 
fort had worked the first and only defeat of Nelson, and that 
upon this very muelle the great Englishman had stepped, as a 
cannon-shot carried away his arm... 

In the afternoon I put a fresh film in my camera, and bought 
a front seat at “La Lucha,” an exhibition of the native form 
of wrestling, held in the open on an athletic field. A highly 
entertaining sport, found nowhere else in the world, it has de- 
scended directly from the aboriginal Guanches. It rivals Eng- 
lish soccer and futbol in popularity in Santa Cruz. Each con- 
testant grasps his opponent’s rolled “shorts” with the left hand. 
the right remaining free. The first man to touch the ground 
with any part of his body except his feet, loses. Matches last 
from ten seconds to five minutes, and keep the spectators on 
edge wondering what is going to happen next. A small man 
may throw one twice his weight, accompanied by hysterical cries 
of “Buena lucha!” from the audience. One peculiar rule causes 


In the seventeenth century it was 


It has, however, few venerable 


the peremptory abandoning of the match if either entrant’s shirt 


is pulled out! An extracted shirt-tail brings cries of “La camisa 
esté, fuera!” whereupon the wrestlers walk off the field. A pre- 
cautionary measure in the form of a safety-pin would, it seems. 
be a contravention considered as a most flagrant defiance of 
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THE CARPET OF FLOWERS 


Each year the little town of Orotava adorns its streets with a multi- 

colored carpet of flowers in honor of the Corpus Christi festival. Over 

this perfumed thoroughfare, in which an amazing variety of exquisite 
designs are wrought, passes the religious procession. 
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precedent in this odd sport. 

No evening street scene is 
representative without the 
shadowy figure of at least 


one young man leaning 
against the wall. The light- 


ing of frequent cigarettes re- 
veals an eager face turned up 
toward a window. This form 
of courting, which has made 
Andalusia famous, is no more 
romantic (and no less 
pathetic) in the country vil- 
lages of Spain than in 
Teneriffe. Typical of Andalu- 
cia is the postigo, a tiny trap- 
door within. the shutter, 
which swings out so that a 
lady may hold it up with her 
head and find herself face to 
face with her “caller.” The 
little window is nearly at the 
level of a pedestrian’s eyes, 


In appearance the people of the ; 
Canaries differ but slightly from the who upon passing along the 


Spaniards. The aboriginal inhabi- 

tants were almost completely exter- 

minated at the time of the Spanish 

conquest and those that survived 
long since intermarried. 


cramped sidewalk, is em- 
barrassed, if he be a for- 
eigner, for he is confronted 
by a succession of peering 
faces, while black eyes follow 
him in silent scrutiny. High-powered motor cars notwithstand- 
ing, there are still young men of the old families who will ride 
on their best horses under a senorita’s window and wait for 
the opening of the balcony door. Her presence, except at family 
gatherings, is barred to him by a convention stronger than the 
iron lattice that covers her window. 

There is another life down along the Alameda that skirts the 
waterfront. The cafés possess the atmosphere invading all 
towns that know ships; and the Canaries have known ships since 
the early “converters” pounced upon and nearly annihilated 
the Guanche islanders. Famous discoverers have anchored here, 
Vasco de Gama, Columbus, Cortez, and the later explorers, in- 
cluding Captain Cook. The oldest European settlement in 
America derived its original population not from Spain but 
from the Canary Islands, for it was Santa Cruz in Teneriffe 
that sent the band of seventy families who formed the town of 
St. Augustine, Florida. Even the wild American mustang owes 
its ancestry in part to Spanish cavalry horses used in the defeat 


of the aboriginal 
king of Teneriffe, 
the giant warrior 


Imobac Bencomo. 
Today the big Brit- 
ish liners running 
down to Capetown, 
Frenchvessels 
crossing to Havana, 
and ‘vessels from 
Hamburg to Buenos 
Aires, all may stop 
an hour or two, for 
as a coaling station 
the Canary Islands 
are the crossroad of 
many of the long 
Atlantic routes. 
There is a road 
lined with pepper 
trees and rhododen- 
dron, that climbs 
the slopes back of 
Santa werzaeaane 
after winding up 
through the old ter- : 
races of cochineal A 
cactus, it finds the 
little plateau town 
of La Laguna. With 
a clanking and 
squeaking phenom- 
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FLYING GLIMPSE OF EL TEIDE 


For centuries El Teide’s towering summit filled the early mariners with awe. Seen from a dis- 
tance the peak often appears to be floating on the clowds and this gave birth to a number of 


p : , . Age country. 

fantastic travelers’ tales. Teneriffe was probably known to the Phoenician navigators and the Mos oe this terri 

Canaries may have been the Fortunate Islands mentioned by Ptolemy and Plutarch. Arab nav- schrieb 
Conquest and subjugation was achieved by tory, from the 


igators visited the islands in the twelfth century. 
: ae Spain in the fifteenth century. 


enal in so small an object, a 
tramcar clambers up the steep 
mountainside, and rattles on 
across the island. During the 
summer months the wealthy 
families from the hotter 
towns gather in La Laguna, 
attracted by the cool plazas, 
shady roads, and gentle 
grass-covered slopes. 

Into the town come the 
camel drivers, along the wall- 
ed roads that wind down 
from the hills. I wandered 
idly on the outskirts until I 
chanced to cross a palm- 
lined walk where stone seats 
were placed at intervals. It 
was a quiet sunny hour. To 
the northeast I could follow 
a straight road passing under 
arching eucalyptus until it 
plunged over the plateau and 
dropped down between the 
cliffs to the tiny fishing vil- 
lage of Bajamar that nestled 
on the coast. It was a busy 
road, for I could see baskets 
bobbing along over the wall, 
the head burdens of the women. Men of the Canaries do 
carry things; in fact they often ride their donkeys to town, la 
ing their burdens on the women’s heads. Two great scraw 
dromedaries lumbered along, driven by children who sat half fi 
den in the swaying boxes. They turned the awkward animals do 
my lane, and peered with frank curiosity over the edge of the 
uncanopied carriage. 

High up along the western slopes of the island the road ra 
south to the famous valley of Orotava. Upon first seeing fil 
green basin, with the splendid volcano above, Baron von Hum 
boldt declared it the finest view in the world. Surely few sine 
have not felt the same. ‘ 

Wide and symmetrical, the valley sweeps down from the fi 
of the mountains, and like a huge green apron ends in a frill @ 
splashing white surf line. It is a basin of steaming, quiverim 
sunlight, dotted about with white houses half-buried among ff 
smooth bananas, with sparkling reservoirs and clumps of tal 
dark eucalyptus. It is all only a setting, a foreground for th 
volcano that shoots 
up over the rim. 

From the mou 
tain road the aute 
bus rattles dows 
through the bananas. 
down to the seaport 
town of Puerta dé 
la Cruz, where the 
valley slides into th 
sea. A white clu 
of walls and towe 
in the upper holla 
of the basin is the 
Villa de Orotava, 
formerly the capital 
of the Guanches,. 
the ancient and 
present home of the 
island’s aristocracy. 
A great square of 
dense foliage within 
high yellow walls I 
found to be the Bo- 
tanical Garden, 
founded in 1795, 
green with flowers 
and trees of every 


The peasants of the Canary 
are a sturdy, hard-working 5 
In the main, their lot is a d 
one. They seldom own the land & 
cultivate, and only a small frach 
of the islands’ agricultural we 

is theirs, 7 


mountains to the 
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ranks with the highest-priced farm land in the world, yet 
1 poverty cannot escape the attention of even those visitors 
ave developed tourist-eye. Pitiable degradation is neigh- 
9 comfort and prosperity, yet as I tramped back and forth 
s the valley, up and down through the rows of bananas, 
sld but wonder why poverty in any real sense can exist in 
a broad sweep of garden 
uch wealth. So valuable 
e Jand that dairy products 
imported. In purchasing 
lies for an overnight climb 
day, I was surprised to 
am myself provided with anti- 
ban butter from New Zea- 
| and a popular brand of 
Mise, made in Canada, among 
br imported foods. 
lla de Orotava is quite the 
Ist attractive town in 
eriffe. The plaza, built up 
h peculiar manner by a high 
uining wall, commands a 
of both valley and sea 
w, and the mountains be- 
d. From the promenade, 
@n in moonlight, the great 
k, like the ghost of an 
elisk, rises over the terraced 
dens of the Hotel Victoria. 
In the very early dawn the 
lak is unfurled of cloud, 
xiting for the sun to splash 
| slim apex with gold. Dew 
‘ips from banana leaves, and fuchias hang damply over cool 
boks of maiden-hair fern. Donkeys bray from the upper slopes, 
here the escobén broom is cut. Cocks crow from each white 
beck in the green, where thin smoke rises. Tolling bells and 
ar-away cries sift through the waking air. 
Just under the crater of EI Teide is the 
ttle stone caseta in which travelers to the 
lummit may sleep and find shelter. How- 
ver, we slept little on the night I reached the 
tone hut with a friend from Santa Cruz and 
Bethencourt, the guide. An hour after mid- 
light I went out and stood ona ledge of black 
ava that jutted out in the moonlit fairyland, 
and I thought of the things that had happened 
that day. Through the fenestrated clouds I 
could see down to the twinkling lights of 
ithe valley towns, ten thousand feet below. 

Riding through one of those villages at 

dawn the previous morning, we had soon 
made the happy discovery that by standing in 
the stirrups we could look over old walls into 
slumbering patios. As we climbed the nar- 
row streets, I had reached for the flowering 
‘vines drooping over tiled eaves, a pleasure 
denied the pedestrian. We had, I remem- 
bered, followed the ancient Camino de Chasna 
up the steep slope of Monte Verde. On this 
cobbled zigzag staircase we had stopped a 
peasant girl, and from the huge can on her 
head had dipped our breakfast, a warm jug 
of milk. High up on the tomato terraces we 
had seen the peasants’ huts, had passed oxen 
pulling wooden plows, had found the stone 
threshing floors, where bullocks dragging flat 
stones threshed out the grain. We had seen too, the cave 
dwellers, for the valley rim is studded with lava grottoes, not 
to be despised as homes. 

Two hours later we had entered the clouds that lay against 
the mountain, and had emerged above as into a new world, In 
the sun-drenched atmosphere I had forgotten the valley. Look- 
ing put over the vast ocean of cloud, it had seemed that all 
signs of life had left the island; that we two remained alone 
with Bethencourt the guide, and the three mules. For hours 
we had ridden across Las Cafiadas, a bright desert of yellow 
pumice, strewn with outcroppings of red and blue lava. We 
had been shown the pink-blossomed retama and the yellow 


market. 


testant 


Every day the peasants stream into Santa Cruz carrying produce to 


n Nicely balanced on their heads are a variety of things ranging 
from cans of milk and baskets with shining fish to cool, fresh vegetables 
and great loads of brush wood from the mountain forests. 


CANARY ISLAND WRE 


La Lucha, the native form of wrestling, 
is said to be the sport of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Canaries. 
grasps his 
“shorts” with his left hand, and the first 
man to touch the ground loses. 
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brezos. Viscid-looking lava streams of many colors lay sprawl- 
ing over the pumice, some of them blue, like twisted dragons, 
petrified in their writhings.- All afternoon we had prodded the 
mules up the side of the cone, back and forth up the cork- 
screw path that was hewn in the lava stream. Glossy black 
splinters of obsidian sparkled in the path. At sundown we had 
found the litile stone hut, /a 
caseta, banked with snowdrifts 
on a small triangular plateau. 
Wisps of steam had given us 
the location of the crater and 
summit, hidden behind a wall 
of basalt. It all seemed long 
ago, as I stood on the ledge, 
tracing the path of our ascent. 

Moonlight, clouds, rocks; 
how familiar these three ele- 
ments, yet how amazingly new 
and rarefied this world of their 
creation! I tried to picture the 
horror of the eruptions that 
had been. Hell had belched 
forth from this quiet moun- 
tain, in the lateral eruption of 
1704. Thirty craters had poured 
seething lava down into the 
valleys in one terrifying night. 
In place of that still moon had 
been a fearful blast of fire to 
light the sky, and in place of 
those delicate mists black 
clouds of ash had settled over 
the island. A two months’ siege 
of earthquake and eruption had left the hysterical populace with 
shattered homes. 

Now the moon, sinking in the west, cast the shadow of the 
voleano across the island and out over the silvery clouds, a tri- 
angle of ebony laid across a sheet of velvety 
billows. Sound had no place here; the faint 
flutter of my scarf, the crunch of my heel, 
feeble as they were, seemed rude innovations 
in the silent symphony played by the moon- 
light on the clouds. Soft cottony vapor was 
being dragged slowly across the desolate peaks 
projecting from the pumice plateaus below ; 
wispy bits of diaphanous mist torn and shred- 
ded in the teeth of the serrated crests of lava. 

I tiptoed back to the caseta, and within an 
hour we were all three on our way to the sum- 
mit. The moon had left us to the starlight; 
and panting in silence we followed the guide’s 
wool manta, which swayed to and fro, 
white against the black lava. Once we passed 
along the edge of a steep slope and saw far 
below, through a rift in the clouds, the faint 
lights of four towns, tiny constellations set in 
the deep, dark valley. As we reached the 
black rim of the old crater, the eastern sky 
was coloring, and later, when halfway up the 
ultimate peak, the dawnlight cast our shadows 
against the pumice cone. 

Impatient for the great moment that should 
consummate the ascent, we climbed faster, 
panting in the rare atmosphere, slipping on 
the crumbling scoria, stumbling at each turn 
in the zigzag rubble path. There was a brief 
stretch of level, a dash over stones, a short, 
scramble over toppling rocks, and we swayed breathlessly on the 
rim of the crater, the summit of El Teide, the highest point of 
land in that part of the globe. I had thought that moment 
would be one of triumphant conclusion; it proved to be one of 
unexpected wonderment. 

Out of Morocco sprang the sun, from beyond the islands of 
Lanzarote and Fuerteventura, sunken in the sea of cloud. There 
were fishermen that morning who from their boats saw spark- 
ling light come out of the Atlantic; but our sun, red and hot 
from its journey across Sahara, came out of a softer, more bil- 
lowy ocean, rose over the horizon of cloud that rimmed our 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WELCOMING SPRING IN. BRITTANY 


How the Bretons Celebrate Eastertide—Some Ancient Marriage Customs— 
Superstitions of a Medieval Peasantry 


By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


OODEN shoes clumping over cobblestones regular as 
W the tick, tick of a clock—the staccato click of a steel- 

shod ‘staff—a wizened figure coming out of the early 
morning mist . this is Easter morning in Brittany, and ol 
Katik on her yearly pilgrimage to her saint’s shrine. Do you 
notice that she limps a little? That is because of the coin which 
she has tucked inside her shoe. The scourging of the flesh, 
she will assure you, is pleasing to the saints, as well as good 
for the soul. If she seems bowed and bent, it is not only be- 
cause of those heavy burdens she has borne during a long life, 
but because she carries to the saint intercessions for more than 
half her village. 

For this rs the season when pilgrims fare forth, a time of 
prayers and Pardons, of faith renewed and hope revived. 
Spring has come at last to Brittany. Under their arms shepherds 
carry. wabbly-kneed lambs; farmers are busily spading up rich 
brown earth. Hens are clicking proudly to a new generation of 
yellow-downed chicks, and soft-cheeked babies are sprawling 
in cottage doorways. Old grandfathers in brightly broidered 
vests hobble to the nearest café where they sit on the sunny 
pavement drinking cider, playing dominoes and talking volubly 
of bygone, youthful springs. 

Fragrance of blossoming fruit trees pruned flat against stone 

walls and a soft breeze stirring from over the seas fire the 


MARKET DAY IN BRITTANY 


The open-air markets are always a picturesque feature of every Brittany town. 
down with everything from millinery and dress goods to vegetables and household* wares. 


imagination dulled through a long winter of smoking by 
fireside. This sun, these smells, spell winter’s end, relief f 
long Lenten fasting and penance. Fields are emerald | | 
young grain, gnarled old trees spread with a mantle of 
blossom—spring is good to sniff. It is the season of fresh 
ginnings and new-born hopes; now the blood courses 
freely ‘through the veins and winter-killed ambitions are bro 
to life. Along the beach weather-beaten fishermen in 
smocks and black berets sit mending their nets. Blue 
henna sails tip and tilt; full-bellied, they go scudding bef 
the breeze. Sardine fishing has begun again; men are leaving | 
land for heavens knows what perils of the sea. There are mutte 
incantations against the evil spirits that haunt dark waters. Ty 
the time when candles are burned to patron saints, lighted alike) 
those sailing forth and those left to wait their home-comi 
Spring, fresh beginnings and resurrection have since t 

immemorial been inseparable, and there is no religion whi 
has not marked nature’s rebirth with formal ceremony. Drui€ 
and Celtic, half pagan and half Christian are the beliefs of t) 
old Katik and her ilk in that strange corner of France whey 
Clemenceau was born, yet where old men and women neith? 
speak nor understand their native tongue. Indeed, their pate 
is as Celtic as their traditions and superstitions. At times 
Brittany seems an anachronism and one wonders that the te 


3 


rs 


Courtesy ‘Picturesque France” 


As a rule stands are ranged around the principal square and loaded 
On market days whole families come from the surround- 


ing countryside making their purchasing an opportunity for gossip and a display of their newest caps and aprons. 
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juperstitions are Celtic and medieval. 


A TRIO OF VENERABL 


in Brittany one may still find old men and women who neither speak nor understand the French tongue. 
Bretons are essentially conservative and they cling stubbornly to their local customs. It was not until the seven- 


Their patois, their traditions and their 


jeenth century that paganism was even nominally abolished in some sections and belief in witchcraft and fairies is not uncommon even today. 


couleur flies over these people, the last in France to yield to 


Slunion, a folk who seem to have stepped from the pages of 


medieval history or to have strayed from a scene of opera bouffe. 
_ To this literal and primitive people the outward manifesta- 
tion of religious belief must of necessity be literal. Lent has 
for them a meaning which could not be understood by you or 
by me. What do we know of those long winters where the 
struggle is daily against the elements, where men are hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, while their women tend the 
cradle, cook the food and guard the fire, where life for all 
would literally cease should either fail the task’ Small wonder 
‘that with spring even the old crones like Katik feel the call 
of the roads—winding, silver, ribbony roads leading who knows 
‘whither. The blood is a-tingle; there’s a wind in the heels and 
| a fire in the heart, an irrestible urge to be up and on. 

The sabots of tiny urchins can clatter no further than the 
‘cobblestones of village streets. They 
can never escape the vigilant eye of 

parent and grandparent. Some must 
stay at home to lead the sheep and cows 
to spring pasture—but who knows what 
the mystic shepherd maid is dream- 
ing as she tends her flocks and knits 
her never-ended sock? Who knows 
where old Katik really wanders, how 
she talks with spirits, and what her 
wayside ventures really are? As she 
sat carding tow by the fire, her fur- 
rowed face outlined against the black 
oak wall, I could scarcely believe the 
truth of things she told me. Was she 
clairvoyante, fumiste or simple men- 
tuse? Has she really made as many 
pilgrimages as she says? Is it pos- 
sible that she has traveled so many 
miles each spring and summer? ; 

Let us follow where she leads, staff 

in hand, through prickly moorland 
thickets, over rocky cliffs and precipi- 
tous heights, where the winds of the 
sea blow sharply, and the air has a 
salty tang, past dolmens and crom- 
lechs, past villages of clustering houses 
and wayside calvaires, where humble 
peasant folk kneel before saints whom 
time has weathered noseless. 

Let us trail her to a dark ravine. 
where the air is dank, and where, 


AT THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


The bag-pipe and the flute provide the music so essen- 
tial to the processions and ceremonies of the Bretons. 
These two musicians, so industriously engaged upon 
their task, are leading a typical wedding procession. 


half-hidden, between lichened walls, there stands a forlorn 
fountain. The faint splashing of water is the only sound to 
break the ominous hush. Katik seems more than ever troubled, 
weighed down with burdens, absorbed in wracking problems all 
her own. Suddenly she hastens her steps, and by the fountain- 
side stoops low, dipping her hands in the murky waters, sprink- 
ling the earth as she mutters a strange incantation. Then 
straightway she slips into the ruin of a chapel whose crumbling 
walls, half hidden there behind the elms, look as if they will 
fall in about her head. Bats nest in the dark corners and on a 
rough altar stands a row of saints whose faces are even more 
weather-damaged and time-ravaged than that of old Katik her- 
self. Slightly tottering, they lean shoulder to shoulder as if 
for added strength. 

Singling out the tallest of these, Katik addresses him (or 
her, who knows there in the half light?) in fervent sup- 
plication. She bows low, touching the 
ground with her forehead, now rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, now petition- 
ing with clasped hands. More earnest 
she becomes, higher and higher is 
her voice. Suddenly her moaning and 
beseeching end. For a dramatic mo- 
ment there is silence. Then she rises 
and walks solemnly, silently around 
the church. Then in a flash her mood 
changes. She is suddenly elastic, al- 
most gay. She walks with a spring in 
her step, she is no longer earth-bound. 
Her sins are expiated, her sins of a 
year’s accumulation, and moreover, all 
those sins of her village folk with 
whom she has been so long burdened, 
on the weary way. She has earned 
what they have paid her, her pilgrim’s 
work is done, a burden rolled away; 
she is free. Blithely she sings snatches 
of old songs. And from the tree-top 
comes the answering note of a bird 
who is taking his springtime migra- 
tions in like mood. 

On she goes, clambering over the 
hills that border the ravine, out into 
the sunlight of a great Easter fair. 
During the winter months, there has 
been weaving a-plenty and the per- 
sistent feeding of animals. Nor 
will all the motors and tourists in 
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Brittany change the peasants’ market days or their way 
bringing their animals to be sold. They would as s 
abandon their coiffes or their calvaires, their fish-nets 
their folk-tales. From far and near one may see 
peasants coming to the Dinan fair, or to many anot 
like it. There is Monik leading on a string those ty 
white ducks which she has kept tied to the leg of her b 
these past two days. One must avoid the catastrophe of 
having them escape just as the united family is star 
off! Baptiste there in his high cart has five calves lyin 
inert on their sides, with feet bound tightly together ar 
eyes rolling pitifully. 
Once arrived at the market, we see long rows of stal 
In that corner yonder, sheep are being shorn. Nearby, 
under a booth made of old sail, stands a wide-hipped 
woman who is a self-appointed goddess of the buckwheat 
cake. Will we have one? Made nice and thick and hea 
as the Breton loves them? Or perhaps some gauffre 


and a few bon-bons? Here is soft wool, woven, during 7) 


those winter months, by the fireside . . . don’t we need 
some? Here is a performing dog—won’t we pay fifty 
centimes to watch him? But the greatest amusement is 
found. in the archaic merry-go-round turned by an aged 
and dejected white horse who seems in no wise merry. 
But that does not effect the joyous squeals of the young 
couples in the seats which swing far out on their poles’ 
lengths, dangerously near those horses and cows which 


are offered for sale. If we can dodge between their hoofs © 


and horns, the way lies open to a realm of grunting pigs. 
Pierre there seems adept at catching the elusive, sleek 


backed rascals. There are horns and whistles, the saw- 7} 


dust counters full of cheap and tawdry jewelry. There 
is cider and its aftermath, there are wild-eyed men and 
women seeking here a brief respite from life’s daily 
drudging toil. Orgiac the whole scene may seem to those 


who find their amusement in more sophisticated form, yet 


to women who weave and men who wrest a living from 


the soil, life in its various complexities is little different | 


from in the time when “Adam delved and Eve span.” 
Life consists of a few elemental things, birth and death, 
work and prayer . . . between what snatched moments for 
play the fates may give on rare spring days. 


Weddings, like fairs, offer such moments of somber, ~ 
fitful joy, they afford a chance for drinking and dancing, © 
with the same determination applied to tasks. No one™ 
has tasted Breton spring who has not been the guest, in- © 
vited or otherwise, at a Breton wedding. For “spring © 


” 


time is ring time” the world over. “Come quickly,” says 7 
my friend Katik, “for the couples are already gathering © 


there on the village square.” They have come in groups © 


from neighboring farms, since a visit from the priest is 


but a biennial occurrence in this remote corner and one 


must make the most of the opportunity to be married. 


They are filing in and out of the mairie as the dapper 
and mustachioed little mayor gives his permission in legal 
form. His blessing he reserves for the wedding feast. 
And it matters not to him or them that there are twenty 
brides and as many matching grooms. There is Jeanne 
Herjean, whose coiffe strings thrust forth as direct as 
bayonets, and whose face glistens from soapy scrubbing. 
The bridal coffe is her “something new.” Her entire 
apron is the “something blue,’ even though it be elabo- 
rately embroidered in yellow, It was her mother’s and 
her grandmother’s, and before that it had lain for heavens 
knows how long in the great carved chest. For “some- 
thing borrowed” she carries the ubiquitous black cotton 
umbrella which her grandmother has insisted on lending, 
even for the wedding. In Brittany life is no matter of 


EASTERTIDE IN BRITTANY 


Spring in Brittany is a time of rejoicing—the period of prayers 
and Pardons and of the joyful wedding festivals in which the 
peasants find compensation for the rigors of a somber winter. 
The scenes in these pictures are characteristic. In the upper pic- 
ture is seen a wedding group at Auray gathered about the two 
musicians who play the Breton biniow and musette. Below the 
gaily costumed men and women are dancing the gavotte. The 
Pardon procession with its bright banners seen in the third picture 
is one of’ the most familiar sights in Brittany. The last picture 
shows a marriage group in its most impressive finery. 
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shine and soft breezes, it is 
somber consideration of rain 
rd storms and fog horns, oc- 

sionally broken by nature's 
iles. 

Touenn Kerival, the groom, 
whose arm Jeanne clings so 
aaciously, has polished the 

tckle of his broad-brimmed 
Wt till it shines as highly as his 

Hide’s little pink nose. His 
reamers fly at a jaunty, holi- 

feangie. They enter the 
yd, bleak church which 


“eems as bare as their poor, 


Hruggling lives. Couple by 
buple the others follow them. 
ne long Latin ceremony from 


he priest suffices—a collec- 
Yon from the wedding guests 


—and in no more time than 
takes to yoke one couple 


he twenty are tied. 


Now come with Katik and 
e to the wedding feast. Do 


“hot scruple at not being “bid,” 


or in Brittany, as in the 
Bible, the beggars come in 
swarms ‘to eat “the crumbs 


which fall from the master’s 
“Ntable,”’ here perchance set up 


in green fields. On many 
borrowed stoves are steaming 


Wpots and caldrons, while in 


the background animals are 


GOING TO THE PARDON 


Breton Pardons are usually held near some old chapel nestling in the 
hollow of a wooded ravine or standing on the summit of a wind-swept 
moor. The Pardons have remained unchanged for over two hundred 
years, and they are said to be the last vestiges of the ancient feasts of 
the dead. Only toward evening, when Vespers are over, do the festivities 
begin—the dancing, the singing and the simple Breton games. 
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tion to the dead. She invokes 
the spirit of long-buried an- 
cestors. 

“Come, oh come and join 
the feast,” she pleads. “Seal 
with your blessing this, your 
offspring’s marriage,” she be- 
seeches. In reality it is the 
god of the clan whom the old 
sybil invokes. And the god 
of the clan was one of the 
first that primitive mai wor- 
shiped, whether one of Katik’s 
Aryan ancestors or one of 
yours and mine. 

It is only for a few minutes 
that the wedding feast is in- 
terrupted by the tremulous, 
quavering voice of this living 
representative of the dead. 
“The dance, on with the 
dance,’ say the younger folk, 
all eager to begin. A blind old 
biniow player sits upon a cider 
barrel; the wild notes and 
nasal skirl of his bag-pipes 
soon rouse the dancers. First 
there is a well-ordered and 
rhythmic clumping and thump- 
ing of wooden shoes on earth, 
but in less time than it takes 
to tell it, the guests have be- 
come a prancing, ‘leaping 
group, gesticulating madly, 
whirling dizzily. Wild blood 


being butchered, none of which seems to spoil the guests’ bon- 
appetit. Young men dart hither and yon, filling their glasses 
with cider drawn into their earthern jars from the great casks 
back of the tables. 

Bright-hued bridal embroidery, somber black of old women’s 
dresses, glistening white caps are silhouetted against a clear blue 


and hot courses through their veins. There is a frenzy of wav- 
ing aprons, mad tossing of hat strings, fluttering of white cotffes. 
Cider and bag-pipes prove an inciting combination—faces grow 
scarlet with exertion, perspiration streams, brows are mopped 
with broad hands. Wide-hipped matrons are puffing audibly. 
Yet there is neither blitheness nor lightness, neither coquetry nor 


sky. White clouds are 


cupied only with the happy 
present and the hopeful future. 
As more and more cider is 
poured from the casks, tongues 
begin to wag more freely. The 
silent Breton grows more and 
more loquacious, more riotous 
in his clumsy toasts. Then sud- 
denly, dramatically, a. hush 
falls over all. 

An aged hag of a woman 
rises straight out of the no- 
where. She is a witch-like crea- 
ture, the oldest of the family, 
destined soon to join the spirits 
of that world beyond with 
which she lives in such 
close touch. With feeble and 
uncertain tread she makes her 
way toward the young bride 
and groom whose life stretches 
before them. Standing there, 
reaching forth a hand in their 
direction, she sways slightly 
from side to side. She rivets 
on them the eye that a cat 
turns on a fluttering bird, then 
she gazes into space, as if 
hypnotized by some wisdom 
which is ‘for her alone. See- 
ing sights the‘ others see not, 
hearing » voices they cannot 
hear,’ she begins as if in a 
trance to mutter !an  incanta- 


driven against the breeze, it is a rare 
day of sunshine, which lights bronzed, weather-roughened faces 
and falls on broad shoulders squared to heavy burdens. 
seem bent on the food and mood of the moment... 


comeliness. 


All 


one is oc- pagan rite not long forgotten. 


STRIKING A BARGAIN 
The Breton housewife is no careless shopper. She examines every pur- 


chase with meticulous care and calculates her. values: with wunerring 
; shrewdness. 


There is only a grim determination to be the last 
couple left standing. This is really no dance in the sense of 
stately and sophisticated minuet, rather it harks back to some 
The layering of civilization on 


civilization is but a thin one— 
all that matters to the wedding 
guests is that they are happy 
and amused for the moment. 

Soon they will be going their 
way to daily tasks, to fairs and 
markets, to wayside shrines 
and Pardons. There we will 
see gathered some of those 
same lovers who, at the wed- 
ding feast, stand on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, stand 
shyly touching finger tips. 
There we will meet the same 
crones muttering incantations, 
the same idiots and beggars in- 
sisting upon “les droits des 
pauvres.” There are the same 
little girls whose long, stiff 
skirts touch the ground like 
their mothers’, the same hot- 
cake booths, the same tawdry 
jewelry and shrieking whistles 
which we see at the markets 
and fairs. 

Few Pardons are more in- 
teresting than that of St. Anne 
de la Palude. According to 
Katik whom I followed there, 
St. Anne, the mother of Our 
Lord, was born in Brittany. 
The whole tale has: been 
handed down’ from wizened 

(Continued on page 64) 


A BAND OF MACEDONIAN INSURRECTIONISTS 


Since 1893 the comitadjis have carried on a gallant and futile struggle for Macedonian independence. 


Founded as a terroristic society during the 


days of the Turkish régime, it still plots for Macedonian autonomy against the governments of Greece, Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, to whom Mace: 


donia has been apportioned. This picture shows a band of the comitadji before the war. 


of an ordinary modern soldier. 


Now their uniforms are less picturesque, resembling those 


THE REBEL TERRORISTS OF MACEDONIA 


Watching the Drama of Revolt in Macedonia—How the Revolutionary Comitadjis Were 
Organized—Ivan Michailoff, Master of Intrigue and Terrorism 


activities of the Macedonian comitadyjis. 
donian rebels are perhaps the most interesting and desperate 
group of revolutionists in modern Europe. 
not, as is often supposed, merely a loosely organized band of 


le America few people are familiar with the extraordinary 


highway bandits. Briefly and precisely they 
are the fighting arm of the world-wide 
movement for Macedonian independence. 
The organization of which the comitadjis 
are members is called the Interior Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization, or con- 
veniently abbreviated, the Imro. It is a 
nationalistic, illegal, insurrectionary society 
existing and operating on Macedonian ter- 
ritory and openly fighting the official gov- 
ernments that rule over Macedonia. It is 
a bloody organization. With blood it means 
to win autonomy for Macedonia, which is 
now governed by Greece, Jugo-Slavia and 
Bulgaria. Its battle cry is “Liberty or 
Death,” its slogan, “Macedonia for the 
Macedonians,” a phrase coined for them by 
the famous English statesman William 
Gladstone. 

This terroristic society + was founded in 
1893 by three young school teachers— 
Damian Grueff, Perie Tosheff and Gotsie 
Deltcheff. All three of them have been 
killed. Dozens followed them as chiefs of 
the Imro. Some fell from hostile bullets, 
some from bullets fired by their comrades 
and colleagues. The latest leader to fall 
was General Alexander Protogueroff. He 
was shot in July, 1928, by members of the 
organization of which, with two other men, 


The comitadjis are 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


Yet these Mace- 
during the day. 


Frequently the women of Macedonia are both. — 
This young horse-’ 


beautiful and courageous. 
woman comes from Tetovo, the district that 
gave Macedonia its latest revolutionary hero- 
ine, Mara Buneva. After assassinating an 


he was in virtual command. 

The comitadjis move about the mountains at night. and hide 
In former days they engaged in battle with 
regular soldiery, but lately they confine their activities to indi- 
vidual terroristic acts, such as the assassinations of officials, the 


arch-enemy of the comitadjis, Mara Buneva | 


killed herself uttering the words “I love my 
country” as she died. 


These are typical comitadji dramas. 


blowing up of bridges, railroad stations and 
arsenals. 
arouse public opinion abroad and _ bring 


about intervention by the great powers. 


The bands of comitadjis now seldom num- 
ber more than twenty, though in Turkish 
days there were as many as two hundred 
in a single band. The commander of the 
band is called voyvoda. The Imro has spe- 


cial couriers, issues postage stamps, main- © 


tains courts, collects taxes, sends envoys 
to foreign capitals, and is in every other 
way a well-organized state. All these di- 
verse activities are carried on secretly. The 
whole organization is governed by the 


executive central revolutionary committee — 


consisting of three members. They are 


elected for a period of three years by the — 


congress of the invisible comitadji state. 
The three members of the present central 
committee are Ivan Michailoff, Ivan Kar- 
adjoff and Strahil Razvigoroff. I shall say 
more about them later. 

Prior to the Balkan war, in 1912, when 
Macedonia was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, comitadjism was an easy occupa- 
tion. The bands were received by the vil- 
lagers like wedding guests and were feasted 


accordingly. The Turks were such blind 


rulers that large bands of rebels could walk 


These activities are designed to 


= 
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ur their noses 
witbut being no- 
¢jée. Often sev- 


eral bands would 
efmgge in a skir- 
with a whole 
ent of Turk- 
ism regulars and 


t 

r@els, with but 
fey losses of life, 
wold often rout 
t 


he comitadjis 
Bhose days were 
ocious looking 
ws with long 

, eyes peering 

bushy faces, 
rows of car- 
ges criss-cross- 
on their breasts 
girdling their 
ists. It is said 
atthey culti- 
led this appear- 
me in order to 
sire the Turks. If 
Mt was their in- 
Maition they were 
@ ten successful. 
%t their appear- 
Ace did more than 
mat. It created a 
Gshion —a_ comi- 
tdji fashion—for 
e youth of Mace- 
pnia. What young 
an would have 
spired to become 
comitadji if the 
tter was not a 
iomantic figure 
ith a long beard, 
owing hair, a rifle 
n his shoulder 
ind hand grenades 
his leather bag. 

The leadership 
f the revolution- 
ry society was in 
the hands of high- 
y intelligent young 

en who had stud- 
ied in Europe and 
could discuss rev- 
olutionary phi- 
losophy, deliver 
speeches, write 
books and publish 
newspapers. The 
ranks of the or- 
ganization were made up for the most part of uneducated peasant 
youths who had been fascinated by the enthusiasm and exalted 
patriotism of the leaders. Because comitadjism offered a care- 
free life and at the same time an opportunity for distinction by 
display of valor, many young men, who would otherwise have 
spent their lives plowing, were attracted by the movement and 
later became national heroes. 

During the world war Macedonia was a battle ground and 
the disbanded Imro remained inactive, hoping that when the 
cataclysm ended bright days would dawn for Macedonia. But 
the treaties of peace were concluded and Macedonia was appor- 
tioned among Jugo-Slavia, Greece and Bulgaria. In vain had 


to the bride’s house. 


the Imro fought for a quarter of a century. When the Mace- " 


donians saw that their fate was sealed, that nothing could be 
done through legal procedure, they revived the terrible’ Imro. 
In 1920 Todor Alexandroff, the greatest of all chieftains, rees- 
tablished the comitadji bands. He was assassinated, by his,own 


A MACEDONIAN WEDDING PROCESSION 


After a Macedonian wedding a curious ceremony called “taking the bride to water” is performed, 
and it is for this ceremony that these people have gathered. The bride and groom will drink water 


from the brook using each other’s boots as goblets. 


the standard bearer carrying the flag with a cross 
When the groom’s guests arrive they find the doors firmly locked and they 


are not opened until an egg tied to a pole on the roof is smashed by stones or bullets. 


and a cluster of flowers at the top, will proceed 


39 
people at Mount 
Porin in -1924, 


Among the many 
youths that an- 
swered Alexan- 
droft’s call to arms 
was a pale, scholar- 
ly looking man of 
about twenty-two. 
His name is Ivan 
Michailoff. Three 
years ago he was 
utterly unknown, 
except in intimate 
Macedonian 
circles, now he is 
an international 
figure. He is the 
chief of all. comi- 
tad jis, and*-he 
threatens the peace 
of the Balkans and 
that of Europe. 

I saw Michailoff 
about a year ago. 
I was led to his 
retreat in the 
mountains by two 
trusted men of his. 
We arrived, led by 
secret convoys, at 
midnight. In front 
of the hut where 
the chief waited 
for us, some dozen 
CeOunied ke asday 4S 
wrapped in their 
gray hooded cloaks 
were standing 
around a fire. The 
dark night was 
made even darker 
by the glowing 
charcoals of the 
fire. 

When the body- 
guards opened the 
door of the log 
hut, I expected to 
see a coarse and 
cruel leader. But 
standing in the 
middle of the 
room, which was 
illumined by a pet- 
rol lamp hanging 
beneath an icon of 
the blessed virgin, 
was a clean-shaven 
young man some 
thirty-odd years of 
age, of medium 
stature, dressed in a green-brown coat and dun colored trousers, 
wearing a gray cap with a long visor, and gaiters of natural un- 
dyed wool buttoned around his calves. Michailoff is not robust, 
but eight years of life in the forests have tempered him. He 
looked sinewy as he sat in front of me. His face was sharp- 
featured, rigid, set as if it were modeled and cast in bronze. 
When he does not talk his lips are pressed, so that the whole 
expression on his face is intense and determined. 

We slept in the hut on straw mats and comitadji cloaks which 
served for bedding. The next day we walked through the woods 
and talked about the activities of the organization. I asked him 
why they could not go on working for Macedonian independ- 
ence without resorting to bloodshed. He answered that legal 
fight in Macedonia was impossible because anyone suspected of 
fostering any ideas for an autonomous Macedonian state was 
arrested.and imprisoned. ‘They rule our land with weapons,” 
he said, “and weapons are the only means left to us with which 


Afterwards the wedding procession, headed by 


to fight their 
nulese 
With Michai- 


loff in the present 
central revolu- 
tionary commit- 
tee are, as I have 
mentioned be- 
fore) eect tal 
Razvigoroff, son 
of Mishie Razvi- 
goroff, an old 
voyvod, no longer 
among the living, 
and Ivan Karad- 
joff, who has 
been active in 
comitadji affairs 
for many years. 
Karad joff is a 
composer of 
music and has 
written many of 
the songs which 
the comitadji 
bands sing 
thiromeh thie 
mountains. When 
I first saw him 
he attracted my 
attention with his 
long beard and a 
brilliant red vest, 
which, as I was later told, he has been wearing continually for 
twenty-seven years. Michailoff’s chief lieutenant, however, is 
Jordan Giurkoff, who is in general active command of the entire 
revolutionary realm. He is a man of imposing presence and 
weighs twice as much as the small but fiery and dynamic Michai- 
loff. A great lover of opera, Giurkoff, who had studied in 
Vienna before he became a comitadji, carries with him in the 
mountains a portable talking machine and a fine selection of 
operatic records. When he gets tired of listening to the same 
program on the phonograph, he closes the machine and his deep 
voice echoes through the forests filling them with the melodies 
of Macedonian songs. 

Many Macedonians distinguished themselves as chiefs. Damian 
Grueff, Gotsie Deltcheff, Perie Tosheff, Boris Saraloff, are names 
that stand out. It is said that Gotsie Deltcheff with a swing of 
his arm could awaken patriotism in a thousand young men and 
rouse in them a burning desire to take up rifles and follow him 
through the mountain 
paths. Deltcheff was the 
embodiment of the revolu- 
tionary spirit that had 
gripped Macedonia. His 
short life—he was killed at 
the age of twenty-eight in 
a village near Serres—is 


overfilled with incredible 
escapades and romantic 
adventures. But while 


Deltcheff was the impos- 
ing, romantic and fearless 
leader, the personification 
of Macedonian valor and 
patriotism, Damian Grueff 
was the brains of the 
whole movement. Grueff 
was born in Smilevo, a pic- 
turesque village near Mon- 
astir, and was killed in 
battle while still a young 
Manabe; otienmotathe 
triumvirate who founded 
the awful Imro was Perie 4 
Tosheff, born in Prilep, 
the beautiful Macedonian 
city where the rocky castles 
of legendary Krali Marko 


garments, 


A TYPICAL JUGO-SLAVIAN MARKET DAY 


The market-place in Jugo-Slavian villages always presents a picturesque spectacle. 
of Gostiver, near the Albanian border and now under Jugo-Slay rule, the old Albanian influences can 
be seen in both the men’s costumes and the construction of the houses. 


HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


For sheer color and brilliance it would be difficult to rival the home-made costume 


of these peasants in the. district of Krushevo. 
white with streaks of green or yellow. The material out of which these garments 
are fashioned is wool, which is occasionally mixed with goats’ hair. 
, like the men’s white kilts, 
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In this little village 


tire revolutiona 
realm; whil 
Deltcheff, the 
mantic, the firebrand, advised against a wholesale uprising am 
defended only individual terroristic acts, or at most local 
limited insurrectionary performances. Grueff had his way, af 
in the summer of 1903 there took place the renowned Ilind 
Insurrection in which 30,000 ill-equipped, untrained comitad 
engaged in battle for four months with 300,000 of the Sulta 
crack soldiery. 

Thousands of Macedonians lost their lives, hundreds of 
lages were reduced to ashes, and the Turk was still the mas 
of Macedonia. He was not expelled from Macedonia until nea 
ten years later, and then by the concerted action of Bulgar 
Serbia, Greece and Montenegro. But though the Ilinden reb 
lion was a fiasco, the revolutionaries were successful, because 
they were not destroyed. The philosophy of the comitadjis does 
not admit of defeat so long as the organization continues to li 
Prior to the Balkan war, all revolutionary activity was directe 
against the Turk. Turkish dominion of Macedonia was 
stroyed in 1912, but s 
the Imro’s goal was not a 
tained. Its activity goe 
on just the same, agains 
new enemies. 4 

It was during this ep 
ochal uprising that Boris 
Saraloff distinguished him: 
self by occupying Melnick 
then an important city im 
what is now Bulgarian 
Macedonia. At the head 
of a band of comitadjis 
Saraloff besieged the city 
and captured it. He was 
in command of it for 
twenty-four hours and 
withdrew only when regi- 
ments of Turkish oe 
approached from Petrich | 
and Djoumaia. Historically 
Melnik is the most ro- 
mantic of all Macedonian 
towns. Founded in the 
twelfth century by Byzan- 
tine exiles who had fallen 
into disfavor at court in 
Constantinople, it became 

(Continued on page 52) 


The dominant colors are red and 


The lighter 
are woven of linen or cotton. 
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: THE YOUNGER. GENERATION. IN SAMOA 


. | Youth in an Idyllic South Sea Community — The Samoan 
e | Girl Versus the American Flapper 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


HE little island Tau in Samoa is, as this world goes, a 
happy place. It is not entirely primitive nor yet is it 
debauched by the most pernicious forces of Western civili- 
@pn. The Samoans of Tau have adopted such parts of our 
fure as make their life more comfortable and more flexible, 
they know nothing of industrialism, bureaucratic abuses, 
ern warfare and the abolition of leisure. Compared to 
Her South Sea islands, which have suffered so much from 
ilizing influences, Tau is singularly fortunate. 
t Tau the natives still live in their beehive-shaped houses 
fefed with sugar-cane thatch. They are still entirely de- 
udent on their own foods, planted with a sharp-ended pole in 
ir own plantations. Except for 
@tain barbarous practices, they 
#1 live as their ancestors did. 
mtact with white civilization has 
Wt resulted in the complete de- 
@neration of native customs, in 
e loss of old traditions or in the 
inihilation of the past. 
In the life on the island of Tau 
e have one of those sharp con- 
asts to our highly complicated 
vilization which are so enlighten- 
ig to students of culture. It was 
or this reason that Margaret 
Mead, the Assistant Curator of 
‘thnology of the American Mu- 
eum of Natural History, chose 
rau for one of the most interesting 
inthropological investigations in 
recent years. The results of her 
vestigations are found in her re- 
kent book, “Coming of Age in 


social contrasts, without the fever- 
ish pursuit of pleasure and money, 
without neuroses, abnormal in- 
hibitions and moral perplexities. 
Obviously, so far as youth is con- 
cerned, Tau is a happy spot. Young 
Samoa listens to no solemn lectures 
by educators, college presidents, 
psychologists or efficiency experts. 
Old Samoa never worries about 
“the younger generation” or “the 
problem of the sexes.” There are 
no traditions which Samoan youth 
desires to destroy; no moral codes 
which it hates with revolutionary 
ardor. There are no conflicts be- 
tween religion and other ideals. In 
short, all the turbulence that char- 
acterizes modern American youth 
is lacking in the free and natural 
Samoan. life. The stormy period 
we call “‘adolescence”—the “flam- 
ing youth” of the yellow press— 
has no place in the easy, harmoni- 
ous development of Samoan boys 
and girls. 


*“Coming of Age in Samoa,” by 
Margaret Mead. Ill. 297 pp. William 
Morrow & Compatiy. 


WITH HIBISCUS IN HER HAIR 


Civilization offers no adornment more striking than the hibiscus 
flowers which the Samoan girl loves to wear in her hair. Like 
her sisters the world over, the Samoan girl has her vanity and 
her pride, but her mind is perplexed by no conflict, troubled by 
no philosophical queries and beset by no remote or extravagant 

ambitions. For 


During her stay in Samoa Miss Mead identified herself com- 
pletely with Samoan youth and she gives a vivid, picture of its 
joys and difficulties. Few travel books.are more’ illuminating 
or more interesting than this direct andidispassionate account, by 
a trained anthropologist, of life in a small community of South 
Sea Islanders. The education of the Samoan child, the Samoan 
household, the amusements and tasks of the children, courtship, 
love and marriage—all these subjects are discussed with sym- 
pathy and intelligence. Some idea of the value of the book may 
be gathered from the following paragraphs which describe some 
of the principal factors in Samoan civilization. 

“The Samoan background which makes growing up so easy, 
so simple a matter, is the general 
casualness of the whole society. 
Far Samoa is a place where no one 
plays for very high stakes, no one 
pays very heavy prices, no one suf- 
fers for his convictions or fights 
to the death for special ends. Dis- 
agreements between parent and 
child are settled by the child’s mov- 
ing across the street, between a 
man and his village by the man’s 
removal to the next village, be- 
tween a husband and his wife’s se- 
ducer by a few fine mats. Neither 
poverty nor great disasters 
threaten the people to make them 
hold their lives dearly and tremble 
for continued existence. No im- 
placable gods, swift to anger and 
strong to punish, disturb the even 
tenor of their days. Wars and 
cannibalism are long since passed 
away and now the greatest cause 
for tears, short of death itself, is 
a journey of a relative to another 
island. No one is hurried along in 
life or punished harshly for slow- 
ness of development. Instead the 
gifted, the precocious, are held 
back, until the slowest among them 


have caught the pace. And in 
personal relations, caring is as 
slight. Love and hate, jealousy 


and revenge, sorrow and bereave- 
ment, are all matters of weeks. 
From the first months of its life, 
when the child is handed carelessly 
from one woman’s hands to an- 
other’s, the lesson is learned of 
not caring for one person greatly, 
not setting high hopes on any one 
relationship. 

“In this casual attitude towards 
life, in this avoidance of conflict, of 
poignant situations, Samoa con- 
trasts strongly not only with 
America but also with most primi- 
tive civilizations. And however 
much we may deplore such an at- 
titude and feel that important per- 
sonalities and great art are not 
born in so shallow a society, we 
must recognize that here is a strong 
factor in the painless development 
from childhood to womanhood. 
where no one feels very 


strongly, the adolescent will 
not be tortured by poignant 
situations. There are no such 
disastrous choices as_ those 
which confronted young peo- 
ple who felt that the service 
of God demanded forswear- 
ing the world forever, as in 
the Middle Ages, or cutting 
off one’s finger as a religious 
offering, as among the Plains 
Indians. So, high up in our 
list of explanations we must 
place the lack of deep feeling 
which the Samoans have con- 
ventionalized until it is the 
very fireworks of all their at- 
titudes toward life. 

“And next there is the most 
striking way in which all 
isolated primitive civilization 
and many modern ones differ 
from our own, in the number 
of choices which are permit- 
ted to each individual. Our 
children grow up to find a 
world of choices dazzling 
their unaccustomed eyes. In 
religion they may be Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Christian 
Scientists, Spiritualists, 
Agnostics, Atheists, or even 
pay no attention at all to re- 
ligion. This is an unthinkable situation in any primitive society 
not exposed to foreign influence. There is one set of gods, one 
accepted religious practice, and if a man does not believe, his 
only recourse is to believe less than his fellows; he may scoff 
but there is no new faith to which he may turn. Present-day 
Manu’s approximates this condition; all are Christians of the 
same sect. There is no conflict in matters of belief although 
there is a difference in practice between Church-members and 
non-Church-members. And it was remarked that in the case of 
several of the growing girls the need for choice between these 
two practices may some day produce a conflict. But at present 
the Church makes too slight a bid for young unmarried members 
to force the adolescent to make any decision. 

“Similarly, our children are faced with half a dozen stand- 
ards of morality: a double sex standard for men and women, a 
single standard for men and women, and groups which advocate 
that the single standard should be freedom while others argue 
that the single standard should be absolute monogamy. Trial 


Even a chieftain’s daughter must 
help take care of the younger chil- 
dren. In the Samoan household no 
child is petted and spoiled by over- 
indulgent parents. It is the duty of 
the elder children to relieve the par- 
ents of the care and training of the 
youngsters. 


This fellow is a Samoan master of cere- 


monies whose business it is to make 
speeches, welcome strangers and arrange 
group activities. 


On the dance floor even the awkward Sa- 
moan girl shows a poise and grace which 
it is a joy to watch. 

always brings distinction to a girl. 


marriage, companionate marriage, contract 
marriage—all these possible solutions of a 
social impasse are paraded before the 
growing children while the actual condi- 
tions in their own communities and the 
moving pictures and magazines inform 
them of mass violations of every code, 
violations which march under no banners 
of social reform. 

“The Samoan child .faces no such 
dilemma. Sex is a natural, pleasurable 
thing; the freedom with which it may be 
indulged in is limited by just one considera- 
tion, social status. Chiefs’ daughters and 
chiefs’ wives should indulge in no extra- 
marital experiments. Responsible 
adults, heads of households and moth- 
ers of families should have too many 
important matters on hand to leave 
them much time for casual amorous 
adventures. Everyone in the com- 
munity agrees about the matter, the 
only dissenters are the missionaries 
who dissent so vainly that their pro- 
tests are unimportant. But as soon 
as a sufficient sentiment gathers about 
the missionary attitude with its 
European standard of sex behavior, 
the need for choice, the forerunner of 
conflict, will enter into Samoan so- 
ciety.” 

After comparing American civiliza- 
tion and the civilization of Samoa, 
Miss Mead concludes her book with a chapter in which she su 
up the lessons that our Western world may learn from a sim 
and gracious people in the training of our adolescents. For o1 
thing, it is clear that the difficulties of adolescence are not nec 
sarily inevitable periods of adjustment through which ever 
one has to pass. As Franz Boaz says in his preface, Miss Me 
confirms the suspicion long held by anthropologists that “mu 
of what we ascribe to human nature is no more than a reaction 
to restraints put upon us by our civilization.” 

By way of conclusion, it should again be emphasized that Miss 
Mead’s book is not a pedantic, scientific treatise. The point of 
view, to be sure, is scientific and dispassionate, but the facts 
themselves are so interesting and Miss Mead is so sympathetic 
an interpreter that the laymen cannot fail to find her work im 
teresting. Here is no cheap exoticism, no highly colored pictures 
and flamboyant exaggeration. “Coming of Age in Samoa” is 
simply an authentic picture of life among one of the most 
charming groups of people to be found in the world today: 


This girl has dressed hi 
self in the dancing skirt 
her elder sister. Dane 
plays an important part 
Samoan life, and child: 
begin to practice sho 
after they have learned 
walk. 


As a rule, the young Samoan ts a splendid 
physical type. He leads the freest and 
most healthy kind of life in an ideal cli- 

mate. . 


Skill in dancing 
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ey 1G thirty years ago seasickness 
was considered an unconquerable 
malady. ‘The first to disprove this beliet 
was a ship’s doctor, serving on a line sail- 
ing between Halifax and Newfoundland. 
Due to the unusually rough water en- 
countered on this route, seasickness was 
the prevalent complaint. The unsatistfac- 
tory results obtained through recognized 
methods of treatment convinced the doctor 
that failure was due to treating symptoms 
rather than the cause. His observations 
led him to believe that the nausea, head- 
aches and dizziness were not in themselves 
the actual ailment but that they were 
merely the symptoms of some unknown 
functional derangement. With this theory 
in mind he began a period of careful study 
and research which in time confirmed his 
opinion and made possible the first true 
diagnosis of seasickness. 


The actual cause proved to be a dis- 
turbance of the nerves of the inner ear, or 
as they are now termed, the organs of 
balance. The motion of travel produces a 
strain on the vestibule of the ear which 
affects these nerves and communicates the 
disturbance to the digestive-and the nerv- 
ous systems. All previous theories and 
treatments were swept aside. The way 
was opened for formulating a positive and 
definite means of stopping and preventing 
the distress caused by all forms of travel 
motion. 


Careful, scientific investigation was 
necessary to formulate a prescription. A 
fully equipped laboratory and clinic were 
establisted which included mechanical 
apparatus that artificially created travel 
sickness. Here the doctor and his assist- 
ants conducted an exhaustive search for a 
combination of ingredients that would 
safely give positive results without dis- 
turbing the system or interfering with the 
functions of vital organs. Thousands of 
miles were traveled by ocean and train in 
checking up laboratory and clinic findings. 
Slowly their painstaking efforts matured 
into an achievement that was to bring 
peace and comfort to all who travel— 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy. 


The success of “Mothersill’s” is due to 
its ability to unfailingly reach the seat of 
the disturbance. Its principal effect is 
local and not general as in the case of 
drugs. The motion of travel is similar to 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


shaking or rolling a person for a period 
of time which results in a shock or strain 
to organs previously mentioned. 


“Mothersill’s” prepares the system for 
this ordeal and relieves the strain 
promptly by its local action at the point 
affected. With the strain relieved, the 
patient can quickly adjust himself to mo- 
tion and rapidly become normal. 


With “Mothersill’s” you are able to 
enjoy the trip as well as those not sub- 
ject to travel sickness, and indulge in all 
activities. There is no need to fear un- 
pleasant after-effects to heart, liver, kid- 
neys or other vital organs. “Mothersill’s” 
does mot resort to morphine, cocaine, 
opium, chloral, acetanilide, bromides or 
their derivatives. Drugs of this kind have 
a general deadening effect which deprives 
you of all pleasure and interest in the 
trip. The selection of a remedy for travel 
sickness should be given careful considera- 
tion. To experiment is dangerous. It 
took “Mothersill’s” over four years to 
perfect its prescription. From its incep- 
tion, the formula arrangement has been in 
the hands of capable medical authorities. 
Their investigations never cease; new 


chemicals and medications are constantly | 


being tested. If, in the future, science 
should contribute ingredients more effec- 
tive and as safe as those now used, 
“Mothersill’s” is anxious to see that their 
thousands of users secure these benefits 
through their formula. 


For nearly thirty years ‘“Mothersill’s” 
has proven its effectiveness by every pos- 
sible test. It has received the endorse- 
ment of famous travelers, physicians, 
transportation companies, the press and 
prominent people in all walks of life 
throughout the world. 


“Mothersill’s” success has bred many 
imitators but our constantly increasing 
sale proves that the traveling public knows 
it is useless and dangerous to experiment. 
“Mothersill’s” is looked upon by all ex- 


EL COMFORT 


perienced travelers as the safe, effective, 
time-tested remedy for all travel sickness. 


Prominent people all over the world 
have testified to the effectiveness of 
“Mothersill’s.” The following letter from 
Lord Northcliffe, famous English © pub- 


lisher, is typical of many we have re- 
ceived: 


“GENTLEMEN :—Your letter of the 14th of 
September reached me on my return to Eng- 
land from a journey to Newfoundland and 
back, during which I have seen and heard 
abundant evidence of the fact that Mother- 
sill’s Seasick Remedy appears to be, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, an absolute cure 
for mal-de-mer, and also for what the Amer- 
icans call ‘car-sickness.? I have taken it on 
many occasions with excellent effect and no 
after-effects. You are quite at liberty to 
make use of this letter, as I think it a duty 
to express my opinion on the subject. 

Yours truly, 
“NORTHCLIFFE.” 


A well-known California physician has 
just written us as follows: 
“My wife is a great admirer of Mother- 
sill’s—always uses it and says she would 


never have reached California from New 
York but for it.” 


A man who is constantly 
writes us: 

“Mothersill’s worked like magic, never 

missed a meal and felt fine all during voy- 


age and ordinarily I am sick from beginning 
to end.” 


traveling 


Do not hesitate to take any kind of a 
trip you desire, no matter how susceptible 
you may be to travel sickness. “Moth- 
ersill’s” will make your journeys by sea, 
air, train or auto comfortable and pleasant. 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of price 


The Mothersill Remedy 
Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal London Paris 
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CLUB DINNER 

The date for the club dinner which 
was announced in the March issue of 
TraveL for Friday, March 29, has been 
changed to Saturday, April 13. 

As previously announced, the principal 
speaker of the evening will be Mr. Car- 
veth Wells. Carveth Wells was the 
leader of the Masse expedition which 
went to the Mountains of the Moon in 
Central Africa to collect rare animal spe- 
cimens and scientific data. The Moun- 
tains of the Moon are one of the least 
known and most interesting sections of 
Central Africa. Here on the Equator 
are peaks covered with perpetual snow, 
and it was necessary for Mr. Wells to 
wear a helmet to avoid sunstroke, and 
Arctic footgear to prevent frostbite. In 
this strange world heather grows to the 
height of fifty feet, and parsley, twenty 
feet. 

Mr. Wells, who is one of the most 
brilliant of living travel lecturers, will 
describe his numerous experiences, which 
include hazardous wild-animal photog- 
raphy, wild-animal hunting and the perils 
of equatorial mountain climbing. His 
lecture will be illustrated with the most 
graphic set of motion pictures ever taken 
in this remote section of Africa. 

In addition to Mr. Wells, there will 
be other speakers whose names will be 
announced later. Information about the 
dinner may be obtained from the sec- 
retary. If you are interested, and can 
possibly be im New York, you should not 
miss this occasion. 

The dinner will be held at Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Saturday, April 13. 


THE PASSPORT PROBLEM 


A member of the National Travel Club 
asks us to call attention to an article in 
the February issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, by John Hanna, called “Passports— 
For Revenue Only.” 

According to Mr. Hanna, “the State 
Department issues about 200,000 Ameri- 
can passports a year. This gives the gov- 
ernment an annual revenue of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, or one-third more than 
the total annual appropriation for the 
State Department. The appropriation for 
the Passport Bureau is $63,000. If the 
cost of a passport is meant to reimburse 
the government for its expense in giving 
to its traveling citizens an identification 
document, the price is extortionate.’ 

Today an American citizen must pay 
his government $10 for a simple state- 
ment of his identity. If he plans to 
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travel in England, France and Italy, he 
must pay a sum of $10 to each of these 
countries. He receives an American 
passport good for two years, British and 
Italian visas valid for one year, and a 
French visa good for two months. Citi- 
zens of other countries traveling in 
Europe do not have to pay any such 
excessive fees. The German citizen’s 
French, Italian and British visas cost 
him only $2 each. For French, Italian 
and British travelers passport visas are as 
low and sometimes lower. 

Mr. Hanna feels that the survival of 
the excessive American passport charges 
so long after the war should be remedied, 
and he hopes that our senators and rep- 
resentatives who care for the liberal rep- 
utation of this country and for the con- 
venience of American travelers will at- 
tempt to remedy this situation. With this 
point of view many of our members will 
doubtless agree and they are urged to 


write to their various congressmen ask- 


ing them to try to bring about a readjust- 
ment which will be of immeasurable bene- 
fit to international travelers. 


A SIEGE OF THE.SUN 

On the 9th of May, 1929, in the trop- 
ical jungles of Northern Sumatra, one of 
those battles will take place that do not 
go down into our history books, although 
one of them may do more to increase 
human knowledge and human happiness 
than all Waterloos and Sedans put to- 
gether. That battle will be fought by an 
international army, not of soldiers, but of 
scientists, and with batteries not of the 
latest models of guns, but of the most 
modern and perfected scientific apparatus. 
The aim of the fighters is to wrest from 
the source of life a few more of the 
secrets of Nature. 

On the 9th of May a total eclipse of 
the sun will occur and the best place to 
observe this interesting and important 
phenomenon will be in the northern part 
of the island of Sumatra. There are 
many difficulties connected with observa- 
tions of this kind in a tropical country. 
Not only that the humid equatorial at- 
mosphere will make extra care for the 
instruments necessary and may even ham- 
per the observations, but thunder clouds 
may veil the sky at the last decisive mo- 
ment and make many months of prepa- 
ration fruitless. Most of the expeditions 
will reach Sumatra weeks in advance of 
the event in order to make a careful study 
of the various local atmospheric condi- 
tions. 
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THE ULTRA-MODERN SLEEP 


The new sleeping car recently 
duced by the International Wagon 
Company has caused something of a § 
sation in France. It is indeed the last we 
in luxury and comfort. For the 
being the use of these sumptuous a 
sleeping cars is limited to the Calais-Pai 
Mediterranée Express (Blue Train). 
each passenger on this de luxe car 
is a separate bedroom. The decoratio 
as one may gather from the accompa 
ing photograph, are in the modern m 


ner. The appointments provide all 
necessary conveniences. The lucky tray 
eler on this car has a handsome, wely 
ventilated and spacious compartment 7 
himself. There are no upper berths, ani 
during the day, the wash basin disappea 

into the side of the compartment. T 
car is built entirely of the most resistin 
steel and a system of heating has bee 
installed so that the traveler can regula' 
the temperature to suit himself. 


TRAVEL FACTS 


The Tailteann Games in Ireland are th 
oldest in the world, antedating even thy 
famous Olympic Games of Greece. The} 
were started in 632 B. C. ¢ 

While it might be supposed that | 
steampship crew could catch its own fish} 
large liners now in the trans-atlantic tour 
ist business carry for each trip, 8,008) 
clams, 200 crabs, 500 barrels of oysters 
and 1,500 pounds of fresh fish. a 

Floating universities are now a regulal 
feature from America, and, in additiom! 
hundreds of Americans are sending thei) 
children to the finishing schools of Swit) 
zerland, France, England and Germany. | 

If all the passengers who visit Europ 
in a year were to catch hold of each 
other’s hands, they would stretch a line 
from Albany to Buffalo, or from Chicage@ 
to St. Louis. 


1929...1930 
WINTER 


RUISES 


O you know that there is a 
single travel system...with 
s own Offices in 35 Asiatic ports, 
European cities...with regular 
utes covering two-thirds of the 
obe...with connecting systems 
ch as State Railways of India... 
rith cruise experience covering 
(00,000 miles? 

What cruises would such a 
ystem plan? Canadian Pacific 
presents for 1929-30: 


OUND-THE-WORLD 
ore than ever, the great world 
xperience. Three added ports. 
ive outstanding events. The 
epochs of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
(india, China. Empressof Austra- 
‘ia, 21,850 gross tons. From New 
York, Dec.2, 137days. From$2000. 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA 
e world in its most startling 

ontrasts. West Indies...South 
America...South Africa...Interior 
Africa...last of the vast wilderness 
...East Africa... Egypt...the Medi- 
terranean. From New York, Jan. 
21, by Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 
gross tons. 104 days. $1500 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Two cruises, 73 days each. Em- 
press of Scotland (Feb. 3). Em- 
press of France (Feb. 13). Both 
from New York. As low as $900. 
The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel agent, ask him. Also the 
Canadian Pacific: 344 Madison 
Ave., New York ... 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago ... 201 St. James 
St., West, Montreal .. . and 30 
oth ercities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 
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SWITZERLAND 


Electrification adds to 
the smooth, restful, 
clean flight through 
Switzerland...it makes 
the country more 
beautiful than ever 


.... And when the fleets last fall brought back from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented Americans their praise for Switzerland was unanimous 
the outstanding event of the entire trip in every respect! Do we need 


to add any superlatives to this recommendation? 


You too want to see the best . . . visiting Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg District, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano. 


WRITE US FOR LITERATURE USING THE COUPON BELOW 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


I intend spending .......- cle in Switzerland. Please send me illustrated booklets and map. 
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QNNOYDAIVE dHL 


OF MODERN 


Our present modern life wouldn’t be so 

vibrantly brilliant without the background of 
Europe. European art and culture make the woof 
of its sophisticated fabric. And it’s just as essential 
in the background of a private life. When you go, 
travel correctly—on either a White Star, Red Star 
or Atlantic Transport liner. That is a fitting entree— 
mingling with men aud women of the world—people 
you enjoy knowing. Being identified with their social 


and sports life on board is fascinating in itself. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED TAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


WIMP AA RIVA 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, OU OFFICES KLSEWHEKE OF AUTHOMIZED AGENTS 
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But for these people of the 
Camargue nothing is more thrilling 
than the bulls. They are the black 
nd impetuous kings of all the fes- 
tivals The Sports jast for two, 


and four days and no one is 
ever bored. In the morning the 
ygardians set out for the distant plain 
where the herd is6 pasturing and 
choose the bulls which are to be used 
for the The choice is not 
casy to make; sometimes it is neces- 
sary to make the bulls swim across 
the Rhone. Then across the dunes 
and the swamps they gallop toward 
the town, the bulls closely hemmed 
in by a cavalcade of horsemen. 


contest, 


The whole village awaits their ar- 
rival, Vinally, when something is 
seen moving along the distant high 
Way a great shout gocs up: Li biou! 
Li biou! The shopkeeper im- 
mediately abandons her counter; the 
cook, her the barber, his 
clients. The houses empty; every- 
body, old men, youths, women, chil 
dren and dogs, runs desperately. Jn 
the distance the great, moving multi- 
colored mass bristling with pikes be 
gins to take shape; white horses and 
black bulls, red and blue shirts and 
gray felt hats. The cavalcade grows 
larger as it draws nearer amid the 
sound of galloping and shouting 
Vinally it arrives and passes by in 
4a cloud of golden dust. 

Sometimes the boys of the village 
who run out to meet the cavalcade 
jump up and down and wave their 
arms in order to frighten the bulls, 
occasionally succeeding in separating 
one or two from the group, These 
bulls flee through the streets or over 
the plains pursued by the horsemen. 
An escapas! An escapas! shouts the 
excited crowd as it sets out in pur 
suit, Sometimes it takes a long 
while to recapture the heasts that 
have escaped, but do not hope to take 
Junch before this has been done, 
Whatever the hour may be and no 
matter how great an appetite you 
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the earth 
bellows deeply. Then ie 
denly plunges straight ahead 
approaches young men leap 


, 
“at t be, te 
upon the barrier 


4 


old men draw bac 


scream. People shout : 
, ’ , ~ « , ’ 
Shey jest with him. Someone® 


or a hat wht 
upon with fury. Fa 
men advance toward him andy 
their fists in his face and tha 
reat clumsily and prudently. | 
the rascteurs enter. Light, swif 
audacious, by wily and dang 
mancuvers they try to snatel 
cockade from the bull's 
Against the redoubtable bull 
have no weapons to use bute 
adroit speed and their courage 
though they do not kill the bull} 
often risk their lives. Coulomb 
example, the most famous rascial 
this section, does not yield ing 
thing to his pompous colleague 
Spain. And although cach coe 
that is captured brings a 
sum of money these people 


him a 


trampies 


principally for pleasure and 
glory. 
Towards the evening, amid 


cries and the laughter, the fight 
bulls are released and return thre 
the crowd directly to their dis 
pasture. Then the musicians pa 
through the village followed by 
young boys and girls dancing @@ 
four by four. 

| Until daybreak from all the 
dows of the cafés and restaura 


are heard impassioned discou 
caressing and sonorous Prove 
verses and beautifully cade 


SONS, 

But beneath this careless joy 
hidden profound feelings. Consié 
this ceremony, for example 
parade formation with their pik 
in their hands, the Arlesian wo 
of their choice seated behind thé 
are the horsemen of the naci 
gardiano, At their head, near @ 
marquis and flanked by two you 
girls, Captain Jan Grand raist 
proudly aloft the oriflamme with th 
colors of Provence. A yardian & 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the gatemay to Curope 


Away in the east where the sun rises—a little more 
than five days from New York—lies England— Amer- 
ica’s gateway to Europe... By virtue of her eventful his- 
tory, because of common ties of history and language 
dating from the days when the two were one, England 
is the best vacation land in Europe for Americans. 

Think of the England of the Washingtons, Franklins 
and Penns; of Raleigh, Frobisher and Rainier in the west; 
of Tintagel, with King Arthur and his knights in coun- 
cil; Glastonbury founded by Joseph of Arimathea. Then 
roam through romantic Somerset, Hampshire, Dorset 
and Kent to wondrous old Canterbury, see of every 
Primate since Augustine, where the Black Prince rests. 

Follow the dawn to England and land at Plymouth 
or Southampton and feel as if you were stepping into 
a landscape of Turner or Gainsborough. England, the 
natural door to Europe, is as dainty as a madrigal and 
really welcomes Americans. 

Guide No. 23, containing {ll information, gladly sent on request 


K.W. C. GRAND, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT WESTERN 


and 


SOUTHERN 
Railways of England 
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Go To THe Sry 


wf 


Up the slope of Mt. Rainier by 
motor to Paradise Valley. Here 
you can stay at the lovely Para- 
dise Inn-—-flower fields placiers 

skyline trails around you the 


world spread out at your feet! 


Guides conduct trips on foot and 
On) horseback to lofty peaks 

into ice caves and over the pla- 
ciers coasting down. the snowy 
mountain side for those who like it. 


If you want a perfect vacation gO 
to the sky to Mt. Rainier—-on 
the “North Coast Limited”. No 
extra fare on this fast and famous 
train. Won't you let us send you 
free booklets and information 
about the trip to Mt. Rainier 


and to Mt. Baker? M4 nannen Of morinn 
Of BOONE TVUOTS 


a ee me ai) this coupon to BE. Nelson, Paewwenger Trafic Manaqerm = mm 
51 Northern Pacific Building, , Paul, Minn, 


Books ortripsleam Mound TripGummer 
MY VAC ATI ° N TR I P stipes ey in (4) Yare from Chicago 


| Pacific Northwest | EV"9 990,40 


Name enttla 
mi athe kk a aol ‘ \ Rainier Park . . 6 Tacoma 90,40 
Address {9 Mt, Baker National V orest 


3 eS) 
| Dude vanch Vacations§ 26106646 
') Yellowstone Park . 1 + Pb 
2  Mocky this, Helena~VWutte) , 6146 
Vy student, i Inland Umolre Gpokane), , 8606 
wate grade {) Alaska (Geagway). . «+ 1TH 
Ly f 4 a 

“MORTH COAST LiMiTED” « © %piiinyion Novae Os to 470.01 


(all expense) , 
THE TRAIN WEST! tA Canadian Northwest... . C40 


My tAephone 


number is 
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Our 


Personal Friend 
wherever you travel 


abroad 


Whether you havebeen abroad before or not, you canimagine 
what an advantage it is to have a friend there—some one 
who can help you... who speaks your own language. 


Such a friend is the smiling, uniformed representative of 
the American Express. You will find him wherever travelers 
congregate—at the important docks, custom houses and 
frontier points. Whenever travel problemsarise, he isnearby, 
eager to explain the formalities . . . to suggest the most com- 
fortable routes... to help in a hundred and one different 
ways—with baggage, tickets, accommodations, etc. 

You will find the helpful service of this “friend” a pleasant 
reminder that you are not a stranger in a strange land. You 
are assured of an automatic introduction to him the moment 
you change your money into American Express Travelers 
Cheques. For over two generations this international money 
has protected the funds of travelers and even in the nooks 
and corners of the world, it is as readily accepted as local 
currency. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


For sale at 22,000 Banks, American Express and American 
Railway Express offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


ine 


and spendability 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


Celebrating the Great Festival of Provence 
(Continued from page 46) 


taches himself from the group. His 
horse rears and paws the ground, 
his tail undulating in the light. It 
is the poet, Jouse d’Arbaud, the 
editor of a Provencal review, who 
begins to sing in a vibrant voice his 
Ca’soun Gardiano which has become 
the superb and classic song of the 
Camargue: 


“Mi frae gardian sian qu’ uno 
pugnado 


Mai saven la 
signan. .. .” 


terro e faguen 


The crowd trembles. 


Then when Bernard de Mon 
Manse, an impassioned orato 
a poet as well, recites the ve 
which Mistral magnificently ey 
the forefathers of Provence 
crowd is inspired with enthusj 
For do not deceive yourself, | 
gardians are much more than } 
horsemen. They are the symbo 
the federalist idea which is gro 
in Provence as it is in Ca 
They have dedicated themsely 
the preservation and continuatio 
the language, customs and ideas 
old Provence. 


The Captain Island of the Canaries 


(Continued from page 33) 


world, sprang into the attenuated 
air of our cool blue sky. In the 
west, a great violet shadow of the 
entire volcano was cast into the 
atmosphere, a pyramid projected in- 
to infinite space. As the sun rose 
the shadow approached its base 
until it lay entirely on cloud. 

Soon the pink hue that had 
tinged the eastern slope of each 
billow of vapor gave way to bril- 
liant light which searched out all 
the canyons and valleys of mist, and 
finally shot down into great crev- 
asses. Then came the mysterious 
disappearance of the clouds, the mir- 
aculous unveiling of the island. It 
seemed that all the pageantry of the 
heavens had passed before us, but 
there yet remained one spectacle that 
held us breathless in anticipation. At 
first slowly, then rapidly the billows 
drifted apart, blew away, becarne 
diaphanous, then transparent, and 
finally dissolved into limpid air. The 
horizon cleared; sky met ocean. For 
a moment we felt confused, for such 
an astounding transformation was 
too great to be quickly comprehend- 
ed. We had at first felt on the 
pinnacle of a floating sky-island; 
now, looking around us, we saw a 
bright green base beneath, and a 
flotilla of sister islands sailing an 
azure sea. Precipitous from our 
feet to the coast dropped the great- 
est continual slope in the world, yet 
every detail of the island; the surf, 
towns, roads, plantations, reservoirs, 
and specks of ships at sea, were in 
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Camels serve the Canary Islandér§ both as riding and burden-bearing 
animals, 


crystal miniature, wonderful in 
and pattern, startling in bri 
color contrast. 

The wind, curling the steam 2 
sulphur vapors over the edge of 
crater, grew warm. Day had co 
We descended into the  solfat 
crater, picking our way carefully 
tween the yawning vents that 
hot vapors against our legs. Ye 
sulphur was crystallized over — 
rocks at the mouth of each cave 
Centuries ago a cauldron of f 
there were left only gurgling wa 
ings of a dormancy that may som 
day be broken. 

Our descent to the caseta was de — 
viated to the “La Cueva del Hielo, 
the cave of ice, an extensive cav 
in lava, where icicle stalactites h 
over a frozen subterranean la 
From the caseta we descended rap 
ly on foot, rode across Las Cafa 
and in the afternoon passed into 
new-formed cloud and sadly left 
Teide standing serene in the m 
of the upper world. 

An hour later we emerged, ant 
under the canopy of cloud found 
valley of Orotava below, still greet 
with bananas, still dotted with its 
white villages. Looking up at that 
dark ceiling, it was difficult to imag 
ine that above was another worl 
of sunlit mountains in a sun-shot at 
mosphere, where, over the yellor 
pumice hills of the desert of Las 
Canadas, toward El Teide, was the 
Peak of Teneriffe, captain island of 
the Canaries. 
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No field of travel is more interesting to Americans 
than the East Coast route which leads northwards 
from London to bonnie Scotland. 


As you reach the borderline the shades of the past 
seem to lift and reveal Scottish history in all its viv- 
- idness. Edinburgh, the mediaeval and heroic, scene 
of a thousand fights, harmonizes delightfully with 
the Edinburgh of today. 
Mighty Stirling commemorates the triumph of 
Robert the Bruce. Fortress-like Glamis with its se- 
cret doors and ghostly legends. Selkirk’s fatal field. 
Abbotsford, the Stratford of the North. Balmoral, 
Highland home of Royalty; Glasgow, St. Andrews 
and the world renowned Trossachs. 


ilies 


The land of the Bonnie Prince, Robert Burns, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Wallace will more than repay a visit, for Scotland thrills and refreshes. 
Intensely interesting trips can be arranged at moderate expense. Write for 
free, illustrated Booklet No. 37, specially prepared for American visitors. 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 311 Fifth Ave., New York 


London 
~ and North Eastern 
Railway 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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Adventurous 


Vacations in 
Out-of-~the Way Places in the~ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


MV Visas: a grizzled old Indian to guide you, hit the 
trail this summer into the hidden recesses of the 
Olympic Peninsula. 


By dug-out down turbulent streams to the Pacific 
Ocean, by pack train through primeval forests to de- 
fiant Mount Olympus. It’s a country still uncharted — 
of Indian tribes, big game and ocean beaches. 


The Olympic Peninsula is just across,the island-dotted 
Puget Sound from Seattle or Tacoma. It’s part of an 
enchanted vacation region embracing glacier-ribbed 
Mount Rainier, snowy Mount Baker, quaint Victoria, 
busy Vancouver and farther on, Alaska. 


Go northwest over The Milwaukee Road—656 elec- 
trified, cinderless mountain miles. En route see Yellow- 
stone — through new Gallatin Gateway. 


Milwaukee Road travel specialists will help you plan 
just the vacation you want. Fill out coupon below 
and mail. Travel with escorted tour parties or inde- 
pendently. Low summer fares. 


Oe MILWAUKEE 
Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea C) AAD 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, R. 929, Union Station. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send information about: [ ] All-expense tours; 
Personally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a.....-. 
days vacation and have about See neiei cee to gene. I 
clude: { ] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [] 3} 
Spokane (Inland Empire); [ ] Rainier National Park; } 
{ ] Puget Sound Country; [ ] Olympic Peninsula; 4 
ie { ] Black Hills. 450-30 4 
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The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 


Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Pleasure travel, once the 
privilege of the very rich, 
is now well within the 
means of every reason- 


able budget. 


Seventeen Cunarders... 
the largest cabin fleet 
afloat . . . provide fast 
and frequent sailings to 
Europe. Great modern 
ships, generous in every 
detail of service and at- 
tention .. . conservative 
in price. Three sailings 
a week from New York, 
Boston or Montreal. 


Bright, cheerful, modern 
and very comfortable 
Tourist Third Cabin ae- 
commodations on all 
these ships. 


Your trip will be excep- 
tionally delightful if you 
sail beforethe rushseason 
beginsin mid-May orafter 
it is over in late July. 
There is more charm, 
more real enjoyment 
both afloat and ashore at 
those times. Rates: Cabin 
$145 up; Tourist Third 
Cabin $102.50 up. 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE | 


A Holiday With the Austrians 


(Continued from page 21) 


expected. The neighbors remained in 
the cellar drinking, dancing and sing- 
ing all night and left it vowing that 
they had never had such a good time 
in their lives and giving the inn- 
keeper all the credit for it. All this 
produced a change in the temper and 
attitude of the shrewish wife who 
thenceforth became a devoted and 
worshipful spouse. Sliding down 
the great barrel became an omen of 
love and happiness for lovers and 
husbands and wives for the years to 
come. It grew into a custom that 
has endured to this day. 

Could anything be more delight- 
fully simple and childish! 

Finally we reached the little gothic 
door and entered the dim cellar still 
musty with the smell of wines drunk 
centuries before when the monks 
held the keys. At the foot of a low 
stairway we paid our twenty 
groschen admission. There were 
many casks in the huge cellar, but 
none as large as the sliding-down 
cask, which was said to be the larg- 
est in Austria. It was about sixteen 
feet high and held 46,000 litres 
(12,000 gallons) of wine when full. 
Each one of us had to climb up a 
narrow stairway on the left that 
took us to a small landing. Thence 
we climbed up the side of the barrel 
itself until at the top our head 
touched the ancient groined roof 
when we stood up. Then we sat 
down and slid! It was a whirlwind 
slide of about twelve feet, coming 
down on the other side with a wal- 
lop. We had been hearing this 
pounding at regular intervals of a 
few seconds ever since we had been 
standing in line. Two husky men, 
redolent with holiday beer, lighten 
the fall at the bottom, catching you 
where and how they can and tossing 
you aside to get out of the way of 
the next slider who is tumbling at 
your heels before you can say Jack 
Robinson. 

We stood and watched the fun for 
awhile. We saw enormous Austrian 
hausfrawen and their beer-fed hus- 
bands each carry the two “helpers” 
to the ground with them, with a 
thud that shook the platform. Old 
men and old women. One young 
woman came down with a baby in 
her arms, another clasping her faith- 
ful dachshund. 

There followed a religious pro- 
cession and we joined thousands of 
others in the great church, which 
was baroque, despite the fact that its 
towers were pointed gothic. Then 
we stood out on a portico of the 
stone stairway that descended sharp- 
ly for hundreds of feet to the lower 
town. From this point of vantage 
we could see across and far up the 
Danube with the Wienerwald in be- 
tween us and the distant Ravalpen. 
On the crest of the nearest uplands, 
about five miles distant across the 
valley, stood what is perhaps the 
finest restored castle in all Austria, 
Schloss Kreuzenstein, which no 
Vienna visitor should miss. 

Another childlike characteristic of 
the Austrians is that they are always 
wanting to eat at all hours, like 
growing children crying for pieces 
of bread and jam between meals! 
Therefore, sooner or later, it was 


inevitable that we should wind up 
at the restaurant. We went to the 
famous Stiftskeller. The dining- 
rooms are located in the actual halls 
of the ancient monastery that’ once 
served as a hostel to wayfarers pass- 
ing through. 

The place was jammed with people 
eating: the grounds outside, the hall- 
ways, corners, on the kitchen thresh- 
old and every great room into which 
we peered. Everywhere were peo- 
ple fairly howling for food, with 
panting and sweating waiters trying 
to satiate them. We said they were 
all eating—but no more than they 
were drinking. We wound up 
finally in the largest of the halls, 
which was no less crowded with 
cramming Viennese. 

Heurigen wine was the order ot 
the day. Now heurigen wine means 
“this year’s wine,’ which in turn 
means fire and brimstone, noise and 
talk, song and laughter! You could 
not hear yourself think’ in the place. 
For ourselves, we ordered a bottle 
of Kloster Kabinet—which we dub- 
bed “Yum! Yum!”—for the sum of 
thirty-two cents. After a single sip 
it makes a freundlich child of Old 
Scrooge himself. 

The lady with the two children at 
the next table asks me for a match. 
I offer to light her smoke for her. 
She tells me, no, she just wants to 
pick her teeth with it—these schnitz- 
els are so difficult! She thanks me 
kindly and splits the match with the 
table knife. A boy with a basket 
fastened round his neck goes about 
hawking black bread and pretzels— 
no butter, of course. A gentleman 
at the next table with a coat as 
lurid as a bathrobe is manhandling 
his hot dog with the same ferocity 
as though they were two dogs to- 
gether in death grips. 

Some bring their own refresh- 
ments and cut up everything with 
individual pocket knives, grasped 
firmly like an ax. Two gentlemen 
opposite wear moustaches that are 
the result of supreme cultivation and 
special masks with which they sleep. 
They are then curled and marcelled 
and made to lie flat on the face. Many 
babies in arms add to the babel that 
makes one shout to be heard across 
the table. We are fascinated by the 
gestures and gyrations of another 
woman wearing a hand-made lace 
hair net who waves hands filled 
with schwarzbrodt and sausage in an 
effort to make her friend, with the 
hat like a stocking surmounted with 
a silver crown and a _ prominent 
tooth to match, hear her. 

All things become prominent and 
accentuated under the spell of heuri- 
gen wine, color, sound, food. The 
cylindrical corrugated stove with its 
miles of wandering stove pipe seek- 
ing an outlet, fascinates us; so do 
the clothes “horses” at intervals, 
hung high with green coats and 
Alpine hats and rucksacs; the dozens 
of shining bald heads making one 
fancy that he is looking over the sur- 
face of a monster billard table with 
white cue balls still quivering froma 
smashing ball spreading them hither 
and thither. 

“Bitt’ schon, Herrschaften— wun- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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schen zie nicht mehr wein zu haben?” 

More wine? No, thank you! More 
wine would rob us of the delightful 
sense of being children. We want 
to feel this rare day and remember 
it all our lives with nothing but 
pleasure. 

And so we went back home with 
the Poldingers, in a trainful of sing- 
ing Austrians, not one of whom 
acted as though he or she were a 
day over fourteen. 

Later we sat in the Poldinger kitch- 
en and ate roast goose and drank 
another bottle of that “Yum! Yum!” 


Kloster Kabinet that we had brought 
home with us. 

Imagine, taking all that trouble— 
a hundred thousand people at least 
did it—just to slide down the side 
of an over-sized wine cask! Any- 
thing to make an Austrian Holiday! 

It can’t be explained. You either 
understand it right off or—you don’t. 
It has no more rhyme or reason to 
it than it had when you slid down 
the cellar door and hollered down 
your rain water barrel. 

It’s great to have been a kid once; 
but to become a child a second time 
—that’s wonderful! 


The Rebel Terrorists of Macedonia 
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a center of culture and gayety. For 
centuries the noble Byzantines were 
permitted to take with them into 
exile all their wealth and their reti- 
nues; but no gloomier site could 
have been selected for a city of 
exiles. It is situated in an abyss 
and the visitor does not see it until 
he comes to the very mouth of the 
chasm which offers the only en- 
trance into the city. The roof of 
each house is on a plane with the 
ground porch of the one above it 
and all project horizontally from 
the sides of the chasm. The houses 
are built in Turkish style both in- 
side and out, with rows of small 
latticed windows, and walls plastered 
with mortar. Back of the houses, 
extending into the bowels of the 
earth are deep artificial caves, once 
the repositories of barrels filled with 
the famous blood-red wine of the 
region. 

Two hours’ ride up a steep path 
from this city is the grave of Todor 
Alexandroff. We started from Mel- 
nik on horseback early in the morn- 
ing so that we might return in time 
to see the peasants at the market. 
When we reached the naked plateau 
where the great leader is buried the 
sun had come up over the mountains 
that rose beyond the plain, and peas- 
ants astride donkeys and mules could 
be seen treading the narrow path- 
ways leading to the market place at 
Melnick. My Macedonian guides took 
off their hats and bowed before the 
grave where the great chieftain and 
his bodyguard are buried. One of 
them went over to the little white 
chapel perched on the very brow of 
the promontory and rang the old 
bell three times. The mournful 
sound sailed over the tiny hamlets 
that dotted the valley bound by 
Pirin and Bellasistsa. Above us 
rose the wooded shoulders of the 
mountain. It was in the forests in 
full view from where we stood that 
Alexandroff was killed. He was on 
his way to attend a congress and the 
men that were supposed to guard 
him slew him and his personal body- 
guard. His death was kept a secret 
for two weeks, until the impending 
congress could convene and dispose 
of the work which was planned for 
it. Ivan Michailoff was then elected 
in the place of the fallen leader, 
news of whose death was finally 
given to the world. There is no 


bloodier page in the history of the 
Macedonian revolutionary organiza- 
tion than the vengeful butchery that 
followed the assassination of Todor 
Alexandroff. 

Alexandroff had revived the Imro 
when everything seemed hopeless. 
No one believed that after the 
world war, with the new conditions 
in Macedonia, the comitadji organ- 
ization would be able to exist. Yet 
Alexandroff proved the contrary. In 
three years he rebuilt the organiza- 
tion along modern lines, abandon- 
ing most of the old methods that 
worked well under the Turkish 
régime, but pursuing the old aim 
of Macedonian freedom with fervor 
and more impassioned fanaticism. 
Once more bands of comitadjis en- 
gaged in open battle with the formal 
rulers of Macedonia. Despite the 
efforts of the governments against 
which it fought to curb its activity 
and crush it, the hideous organiza- 
tion grew more powerful. Even 
Soviet Russia became aware of its 
might and influence in the Balkans 
and thought it not unwise to make 
a tool of it in the Balkans. Here 
was a handful of inspired Mace- 
donian patriots fighting fanatically 
against well organized modern states. 
Suppose the broad idea of the fed- 
eralization of the Balkans with 
Macedonia as an independent unit 
was broached to them and then 
backed up with Soviet gold. Bol- 
shevism would spread through the 
Balkans, knock down the petty 
kingdoms and establish Soviet fed- 
erated republics, with Macedonia 
among them as an integral part. 

The idea was tantalizing. Even 
the stalwart Alexandroff was lured 
to Vienna to sign a manifesto mak- 
ing his organization a Russian agent 
in the Balkans. But when Alexan- 
droff returned to Macedonia—his 
element—he realized that an organ- 
ization which derived its strength 
from the principles of independence 
and nationalism could not hope to 
win the sympathy of the world or 
the intervention in its favor of world 
powers if it readily estranged itself 
from those very principles that were 
the only justification for its exist- 
ence. So Alexandroff erased his 
signature from the fateful document 
and thereby signed his death war- 
rant. But better so than to betray 

(Continued on page 54) 
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the principles of an organization to 
which he had given his life, and of 
which he became the greatest hero. 

Alexandroff has been supplanted 
by Ivan Michailoff. In its thirty-five 
years of life the Imro has not had 
a man with half the genius for plot 
and conspiracy that Ivan Michailoff 
possesses. 

Michailoff is the master conspira- 
tor, the satan of revolutionary in- 
genuity. His mind is a caldron in 
which seethe a hundred explosive 
combinations, he is always intriguing, 
plotting, conspiring, hatching out 
new schemes for terroristic acts 
which all result in the assassinations 
of officials, the blowing up of 
arsenals and railroads. He recog- 
nizes the futility of fighting the 
enemy in open battle and has com- 
pressed all of the Imro’s activity 
into the execution of individual ter- 
roristic acts. In the fall of 1927 his 
men shot the Serbian general Koy- 
atchevitch in Shtip, Michailoff’s 
home town. In that city Michailoff’s 
old father and two brothers still 
lived. I was with Michailoff in the 
mountains when two _ delegates 
brought the news to him that his 
father and elder brother while re- 
turning home one evening from 
their shop were killed from ambush. 
There could be no doubt in his mind 
that this was part of the campaign 
of reprisals for the assassination of 
General Kovatchevitch. His terror- 
istic activity, however, went on just 
the same. On January 13, 1928, a 
young Macedonian woman from 
Tetovo, proclaimed herself the latest 
Macedonian heroine by shooting 
Velimir Prelitch, right hand man of 
the governor of the district of 
Skopie. She met Prelitch on the 
bridge over the Vardar river in 
Skopie and fired at him three times. 
Then she turned the revolver on 
herself and died with the words “I 
love my country.” Prelitch was 
doomed to death by the Imro for 
his persecution of Macedonians sus- 
pected of sympathies with the com- 
itadjis. 


But the greatest surprise even for 
the Macedonians themselves, callous 
as they are by now to such acts, was 
when news reached from Belgrade 
that a young Macedonian named 
Ivan Momtchiloff had walked into 
Jika Lazitch’s office in the Serbian 
capital and fired at him four times. 
Lazitch is chief of the Jugo-Slav 
police, and the arch-enemy of the 
Macedonians. He is carefully 
guarded and is inaccessible to stran- 
gers. How did a Macedonian manage 
to enter his private office in Bel- 
grade? Therein lies one of the 
strangest of recent Balkan dramas. 
In the first part of May, 1928, I was 
in Saloniki to witness the hanging 
of Naneff and Kuleliata, the two 
comitadjis who had gone to that city 
to blow up some public buildings. I 
picked up the Paris edition of a 
New York paper and read that Ivan 
Michailoff had been assassinated. 
Little did I suspect at the time that 
this falsehood was part of the 
scheme for the assassination of Jika 
Lazitch. 

The Macedonian who fired against 
Lazitch and then killed himself had 
been a political emigré in Belgrade 
from Bulgaria, one of the many 
members of the Bulgarian Peasant 
party who fled from Sofia following 
the downfall of the Stamboulisky 
régime in that country. He had en- 
tered the Serbian espionage service 
and, according to his own desposi- 
tions before Ivan Michailoff, was 
sent by Lazitch himself to Bulgaria 
to assassinate Michailoff. But he 
was a Macedonian. He repented. 
He could not kill the man who was 
fighting for the liberation of the 
Macedonians. To restore himself in 
the confidence of his people—or 
rather to die as a worthy son of 
Macedonia and not as a traitor— 
Momtchiloff went back to Belgrade 
to shoot the man that had sent him 
to shoot Michailoff. He died, how- 
ever, without knowing that none of 
the four bullets which he fired 
against the police chief had fulfilled 
its mission. 


In the Red Republic of the Caspian 
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wife secured a divorce. Such insults 
were in fact avenged, in a fashion 
current supposedly today only in 
motion-picture plots, by the husband 
killing the wife and her new hus- 
band, and such affairs often led to 
blood-feuds among whole families or 
even entire villages in the Cau- 


casian mountains and in Turk- 
estan. In the case of Anna 
Dechkan, her _ five. condemned 


murderers went to the death de- 
creed and executed by the Soviet au- 
thorities and went unrepentant for 
their crime, which was one of the 
strangest and most sensational in 
recent years. Hor her relatives in- 
sisted that Anna had dishonored 
their family name by her apostasy to 
Communism, as well as their country 
and its God by renouncing its re- 
ligion and the authority of its priest 
—the black-robed mullah who may 
still be seen, as I saw him, sitting 
in the threshold of his empty mosque 


or climbing the twisting stairway of 
an ancient minaret to watch the sun- 
set fading over the desert with 
somber eyes. 


Under the new Soviet decree, the 
marriageable age for boys is fixed 
at eighteen, and for girls at sixteen. 
The professional marriage-brokers 
are suppressed. It will no longer be 
necessary for a man, even a Moham- 
medan, to pay a price for a wife, 
and those illegally forced to do so 
by the authority of a dying religion 
or custom may later recover in court. 

As for the mullah, the last one I 
met and talked to asked me seri- 
ously if I could help him to America 
and a new life. For there is neither 
a pension nor unemployment-insur- 
ance for him—and simply no future 
at all—under the stern justice of the 
Soviet. And he was a handsome 
man, indeed, an impressively hand- 
some man! 
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GRACE LINE “NV vonit 
The Line with the Complete Tour Service 
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VERY Hamburg-American sailing 
means days of rest and recreation, con- 
fortable and luxurious surroundings, in- 
vigorating sea breezes that awaken dormant 
appetites for the delicious Hamburg-Amer- 


can cuisine—in other words, “‘Health’’. ‘‘Health”’ is your constant 
ompanion ‘Across the Atlantic’’—a companion that goes with 
You 2s you leave the ship and makes your leaye-taking one ef regret. 


— PLEASURE CRUISES — 


Ciro Northern @Around nwa TA 
Wonderlands WON 
S. S. RESOLUTE 


S. S. RELIANCE 
Queen of Cruising Steamers 


’ From New York, June 29— 
36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


140 days. Over 38,000 miles 
From New York Jan. 6, 1930 


Consult our Tourist Dept. for Trips Everywhere 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York — Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local steamship agents. 
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| The 
Perfect 
() Trunk 


I-N-N-O-V-A-T-I-O-N sub- 
The mits for the approval of 


| ; the sportsman and traveller 
Aristocrat a durable trunk that will 


fTrunky satisfy the most fastidi- 
ous. The swinging clothes 
racks that can be turned 
to like the pages of a 
book makes I-N-N-O-V-A- 
T-I-O-N famous—At ll 
good stores 


AT 


TRUNKS- LUGGAGE 
10 E. 47th St., New York 411 17th St., Denver, Col. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities in the U. S., Canada, South America and Egypt. 
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GERMANY 


THE HEALTH CENTRE 
of the WORLD 


AACHEN 


Beautiful Rhenish Resort. Golf and all 
Modern Hotels. Hot 


Springs for Rheumatic, Articular and 


other sports. 


ewecu 


Skin Diseases. 


—= 


iS 


Moderatety priced accommodations. Ap- 
peals to nature-lovers and sportsmen. 
Thermal Springs and Baths for Diabetes, 


Liver, Gallstones and Stomach Diseases. 


Near Bremen 


A “city without steps.” 


and Hamburg. Beautiful 400 acre park. 
Alkaline salt springs and Fango treat- 


ments for Heart and all Joint Diseases. 


BAD 


In the Black Forest, 1,300 ft. Cog Rail- 
way to Sommerberg, 2,500 ft. Radio-active 


Hot Springs, beneficial for Gout, Rheu- 


matism and Ailments of Old Age. 


WIESBADEN 


GERMANY’S LARGEST RESORT 


Not only famous for its location, beauty 


and high class entertainment, but more 
so for its health-giving springs in cases of 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT and AFFEC- 
TIONS OF THE DIGESTIVE and 
RESPIRATORY ORGANS 


.UNGEN 


“THE SPA IN THE WOODS,” NEAR 
CASSEL 

Europe’s foremost Resort for KIDNEY 

and BLADDER AILMENTS. Specialists 

of world-wide reputation. Dietetic cui- 

sine in every hotel. 
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Please write for fey inform 4 jiterature to the: 
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GERMAN 


830 


For respective Mineral Waters and Salts write to: 


SPA PRODUCTS, 164 7 
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YOU WANT 


What these experienced 
travelers and ship surgeons 
have to,say about Eskay’s 
Tablets for Seasickness 
should convince you more 
than any mere claims that 


Seasickness 
CAN be prevented 


and relieved 


A Cincinnati physician writes in behalf 
of his wife this letter of sincere praise 
for Eskay’s Tablets: 


“My wife has always suffered from sea- 
sickness as long as she was on the water 
and was so sensitive she could not view 
a motion picture of water in motion 
without being nauseated. She took two 
tablets one hour before the boat sailed 
from Miami for Havana and two more 
two hours later. There has been a high 
wind all day and while by no means a 
storm, the waves are quite high. For 
the first hour she was conscious of the 
motion and expected to be sick but 
when the bugle blew for dinner she was 


ready and did it justice. Now, one 
hour later, she is still O. K.” 
A ship’s surgeon reports: ‘‘Had five 


cases confined to berth and nauseated. 
Gave Eskay’s Tablets from Noon to 
4P.M. All recovered completely and 
ate dinner in saloon at 7 P. M.” 


Another traveler writes: “‘Rough sea 
. quite nauseated. Took tablets, re- 
covered and ate hearty dinner.”’ 


Eskays 
Tablets 


Seasichness 


are the result of research in one of 
America’s leading medical schools and 
are made by Smith, Kline & French 
Co. of Philadelphia, who have had 
almost ninety years’ experience in the 
pharmaceutical business. The Tablets 
are pleasant to take, contain no nar- 
cotics and have no unpleasant after- 
effects. 


The best time to take Eskay’s Tablets 
is before you go aboard, but even if 
delayed until nausea starts, quick relief 
may be counted upon in most cases. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Bldg., 


17 Battery Place 
BOWling Green 0507 
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The Year in Flowery Tuscany 
(Continued from page 29) 


are coming now. The wild tulips 


are in bud, hanging their grey 
leaves like flags. They come up in 
myriads, wherever they get a chance. 


But they are holding back their red- 
ness till the last days of March, the 
early days of April. 

Still, the year is warming up. By 
the high ditch the common magenta 
anemone is hanging its silky tassels, 
or opening its great magenta daisy- 
shape to the hot sun. It is much 
nearer to red than the big-petaled 
anemones are: except the Adonis- 
blood. They say these anemones 
sprang from the tears of Venus, 
which fell as she went looking for 
Adonis. At that rate, how the poor 
lady must have wept, for these 
anemones by the Mediterranean are 
common as daisies in England. 

The daisies are out here, too, in 
sheets, and they too are red-mouthed. 
The first ones are big and handsome. 
But as March goes on they dwindle 
to bright little things, like tiny but- 
tons, clouds of them together. That 
means summer is nearly here. 

The red tulips open in the corn 
like poppies, only with a heavier 
red. And they pass quickly, without 
repeating themselves. There is little 
lingering in a tulip. 

In some places there are odd yel- 
low tulips, slender, spiky and 
Chinese-looking. They are very 
lovely, pricking out their dulled yel- 
low in slim spikes. But they too 
soon lean, expand beyond them- 
selves, and are gone like an_  il- 
lusion. 

And when the tulips are gone, 
there is a moment’s pause, before 
summer. Summer is the next move. 

In the pause towards the end of 
April, when the flowers seem to 
hesitate, the leaves make up their 
minds to come out. For some time, 
at the very ends of the bare boughs 
of fig-trees, spurts of pure green 
have been burning like little cloven 
tongues of green fire vivid on the 
tips of the candelabrum. Now 
these spurts of green spread out, 
and begin to take the shape of 
hands, feeling for the air of summer. 
And tiny green figs are below them, 
like glands on the throat of a goat. 

For some time the long. stiff 
whips of the vine have had knobby 
pink buds, like flower buds. Now 
these pink buds begin to unfold into 
greenish, half-shut fans of leaves 
with red in the veins, and tiny spikes 
of flowers, like seed-pearls. Then, 
in all its down and pinky dawn, the 
vine-rosette has a frail, delicious 
scent of a new year. 

Now the aspens on the hill are 
all remarkable with the translucent 
membranes of blood-veined leaves. 
They are gold-brown, but not like 
autumn, rather like the thin wings 
of bats when like birds—call them 
birds—they wheel in clouds against 
the setting sun, and the sun glows 
through the stretched membrane of 
their wings, as through thin, brown- 
red stained glass. This is the red 
sap of summer, not the red dust of 
autumn. And in the distance the 
aspens have the tender, panting 
glow of living membrane just come 
awake. This is the beauty of the 
frailty of spring. 


The cherry tree is something the 
same, but more sturdy. Now, in the 
last week of April, the cherry-blos- 
som is still white, but waning and 
passing away: it is late this year: 
and the leaves are clustering thick 
and softly copper in their dark, 
blood-filled glow. It is queer about 
fruit trees in this district. The pear 
and the peach were out together. 
But now the pear-tree is a lovely 
thick softness of new and glossy 
green, vivid with a tender fulness of 
apple-green leaves, gleaming among 
all the other green of the landscape, 
the half-high wheat, emerald, and 
the grey olive, half-invisible, the 
browning green of the dark cypress, 
the black of the evergreen oak, the 
rolling, heavy green puffs of the 
stone pines, the flimsy green of small 
peach and almond trees, the sturdy 
young green of horse-chestnut. So 
many greens, all in flakes and 
shelves and tilted tables and round 
shoulders and plumes and shaggles 
and uprisen bushes, of greens and 
greens, sometimes blindingly brilliant 
at evening, when the landscape looks 
as if it were on fire from inside, 
with greenness and with gold. 

The pear is perhaps the greenest 
thing in the landscape. The wheat 
may shine lit-up yellow, or glow 
bluish, but the pear-tree is green in 
itself. The cherry has white, half- 
absorbed flowers, so has the apple. 
But the plum is rough with her new 
foliage, and inconspicuous, incon- 
spicuous as the almond, the peach, 
the apricot, which one can no longer 
find in the landscape, though twenty 
days ago they were the distinguished 
pink individuals of the whole coun- 
tryside. Now they are gone. It is 
the time of green, preeminent green, 
in ruffles and flakes and slabs. 

In the wood, the scrub-oak is only 
just coming uncrumpled, and the 
pines keep their hold on _ winter. 
They are wintry things, stone-pines. 


At Christmas their heavy green 
clouds are richly beautiful. When 
the cypresses raise their tall and 


naked bodies of dark green, and the 
osiers are vivid red-orange, on the 
still blue air, and the land is lav- 
ender. Then, in midwinter, the 
landscape is most beautiful in color, 
surging with color. 

But now, when the nightingale is 
still drawing out his long, wistful, 
yearning, teasing plaint-note, and 
following it up with a rich and joy- 
ful burble, the pines and _ the 
cypresses seem hard and rusty, and 
the wood has lost its subtlety and 
its mysteriousness. It still seems 
wintry in spite of the yellowing 
young oaks, and the heath in flower. 
But hard, dull pines above, and hard, 
dull, tall heath below, all stiff and 
resistant, this is out of the mood 
of spring. 

In spite of the fact that the stone- 
white heath is in full flower, and 
very lovely when you look at it. 
But it does not, casually, give the 
impression of blossom. More the 
impression of having its tips and 
crests all dipped in hoar-frost; or 
in whitish dust. It has a peculiar 
ghostly colorlessness amid the dark- 
ish colorlessness of the wood al- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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2IOCCHIP] = Cruising the 
WORLD'S 
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. one that is unlike any you hav 
- Whose memories will last a 
- see Alaska. . . cruise the y 
curious totems, quaint cities, majestic g 
colorful legends combine with remarkabl 
to make it unforgetable. And its ease of 
proach and enjoyment will astonish you! 
instance; 

9 or 12 Moe ,350 miles of delightful voy. 
Round t including meals and berth f 
Seattle—$100. 

19 days—4,000 miles 
Round trip, 
Seattle—S188. 
Sailings from Seattle every few days. 


of delightful voyagl 
including meals and_ berth 


“a 
Ask your local railroad on 
tourist agent, or write 


E. G. McMICKE 


Passenger Traffic Mor., 


1529 Railroad Ave., So, > 
Seattle, Wash. a ; 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE 
Traveler 


Read about your trip be- 
fore you travel. If there is 
a travel book published 


we have it. 


Travelers Book Shop 
(Specialists in Travel Books) 
New York 
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11 Broadway - 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York | 


Hore. = 


Heart of 7th Ave. 50-51st Sts. 
strict” New York City 


2000 Rooms 


Rooms with run- 


ning water . . $2.50 
3.50 


Fortwo . . ./ 


Rooms with shower 
or bath and 
shower . . 3-O0-5.00 


Fortwo4-00-5.00-6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 
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The Apostle of Empire 


JOHN JACOB 
ASTOR | 


By A. D. HOWDEN SMITH 
Author of “Commodore Vanderbilt” 


He swapped furs for trade goods, trade goods for tea— 


| therein lay his genius. Inseparably woven with his career 


is the early history of the China tea trade—in it Astor 
laid the foundation of one of America’s greatest fortunes. 
This astounding story of the founder of big business 
shows us the true man, without apology or vituperation. 


16 Illustrations, $3.50 


SALONS, CAFES, STUDIOS 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Author of “France and the French,” etc. 
“Mr. Huddleston has done for Paris art life what Basil 
Woon has done for its fashionable world, Bruce Reynolds 
for its bars and Clara Laughlin for its galleries.””—HARRY 
HANSEN, in the N. Y. World. 
50 Cartoons and Illustrations, $5.00 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS 
AS THEY WERE AND ARE 


By S. G. C. KNIBBS 


Living intimately among them, the author grew to love 
these fascinating Peter Pan people. He gives a glowing 
account of their history, their customs and their ancient 
folk lore, and several chapters on conditions as they now 
exist in the islands. 

16 Illustrations and a Map, $5.00 


The QUACKS of OLD LONDON 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 
Author of “Mysteries of History,” etc. 

Nothing like this has ever been published! This fresh 
page from English history reveals for the first time the 
startling stories of scandal and trickery which surrounded 
these eighteenth century quacks, many of whom would put 
our modern “‘bunk dispensers’ to shame. 

25 Illustrations, $4.00 
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LAND OF /PA/ AND JVORTY, 


or Sports and Health go to 
Germany! Unequalled in vari- 
ely is the German summer program 
of sports. International horse races al 
Baden-Baden, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Hannover, Deesden. Fine golf 
everywhere. Auto compelitions, all 
water sports, track and field meets in 
the world’s greatest stadiums; trap 


shooting dnd fishing; mountains 


and beaches. 

The “Ways to Strength and 
Beauty’ lead to Germany's Spas, 
since the dawn of history the goal of 
health seekers. Their waters—hof op 
cold, rich in valuable minerals—are 
led fo magnificent bath houses and 
spacious trinkhallen. German spas 
are paradises —with flowers, sun- 
shine, fragrant air, restful peace, 
shady kupparks and charming scen- 
ery; and, of course, splendid diver- 
sions for the smart international set. 
Ts Gain health and strength while 
enjoying beautiful (Sermany! 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
e65 FIETH AVE NEW YORK, ft. Y. 
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Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 
Germany. 
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EUROPE 


SEND FOR OUR 48-PAGE BOOK OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
INDEPENDENT TRIPS | 5 CONDUCTED TOURS 


$267 to $1300 and up $495 to $910—All Expenses 
Leaving Any Day You Wish Sailing June 29, July 2, & Aug. 17 
You will find our new book the most Select parties of 12 to 20 members. 
helpful and most systematically arranged Rates include unusually fine hotel ac- 
book of its kind ever published. We commodations, complete sightseeing, all 
also issue monthly, for free distribu- meals, experienced conductor and round 


tion, a booklet of STEAMSHIP DE- trip steamship fares—2 parties using 
PARTURES tabulating all ocean  sail- tourist class and 3 via ‘‘One Class”’ 
ings scheduled for the coming year. Cabin Steamers. Itineraries include 


Special Itineraries arranged to suit your 
_specific plans. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALASKA & HAWAITI 


SEND FOR THIS 64-PAGE BOOK 

30 Days or More - - - - $375 up 
Independent Travel Exclusively. The new book contains many suggested itineraries 
over a wide variety of routes, including visits to all the National Parks. Also 
full information on all Steamship Services N. Y. to California, via Panama Canal. 
ASK FOR BOOK NO 3. 


BERMUDA 


Send for our Bermuda Book 
Giving complete rates and authoritative 


England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. 


CRUISES 
To the West Indies 
On luxurious ships sailing from N. Y. 
information—all ships—all hotels—In- every week throughout the year. 11 to 
dependent Travel _Exclusively—Round 24 days—$150 up. Ask for Book No. 
Trip, $70 up—All Expense Trips, $107 PL Kindly mention month of con- | 
up. Ask for Book 6. templated trip. 


SUMMER TRIPS 


ASK FOR OUR BOOKLET No. 8 


Trips by Steamer, Rail or Motor Coach to all New England, White Mountains, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River. Ocean Cruises from New York to Quebec, 
€tc., 5 ee to 3 weeks. §50 to 200, up. 
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Se°Europe frome an cere 


A European Tour in a Motorways Pullman Saloon is a delightful 
revelation for those who appreciate complete relaxation and freedom 
from all travel details and worries. 

Seated in your own individual armchair in a Motorways Pullman Sa- 
loon—at a glass-topped table, map, ash-tray and rug rail at your con- 
venience,—teas and light refreshments served en route from the buffet— 
lavatory accommodation—special Motorways reservations at first-class 
hotels selected for their comfort and cuisine—free days for individual 
exploration—all emphasize the superiority and the unusual perfection of 
a Motorways Tour. As you glide along the roads of Europe you come 
into intimate contact with the life of the people and the beauties of the 
country—only on a Motorways Tour can you see so much with such 
little exertion. 


Motorways Tours cover: FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, 
CzECHO SLOVAKIA, GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM and GREAT BRITAIN 


Write for our new Summer Brochure X, which 
contains full particulars of Motorways Tours 


Apply TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th Street, New York or 


MOTORWAYS: 


54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1 
and at Paris, Berlin, and Nice 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 


SE 
SERVICE IN THE WORLD GY 


MA 


The Year in Flowery Tuscany 
(Continued from page 56) 


together, which completely takes 


away the sense of spring. 


Yet the tall white heath is very 
lovely, in its invisibility. It grows 
sometimes as tall as a man, lifting 
up its spires and its shadowy-white 
fingers with a ghostly fulness, amid 
the dark, rusty green of its lower 
bushiness; and it gives off a sweet 
honeyed scent in the sun, and a cloud 
of fine white stone-dust, if you 
touch it. Looked at closely, its lit- 
tle bells are most beautiful, delicate 
and white, with the brown-purple 
inner eye and the dainty pinhead of 
the pistil And out in the sun at 
the edge of the wood, where the 
heath grows tall and thrusts up its 
spires of dim white next a brilliant, 
yellow-flowering vetch-bush, under 
a blue sky, the effect has a real 
magic. 

And yet, in spite of all, the dim 
whiteness of all the flowering heath- 
fingers only adds to the hoariness 
and out-of-date quality of the pine- 
woods, now in the pause between 
spring and summer. It is the ghost 
of the interval. 

Not that this week is flowerless. 
But the flowers are little, lonely 
things, here and there: the early 
purple orchid, ruddy and very much 
alive, you come across occasionally, 
then the little groups of bee-orchid, 
with their ragged concerted indif- 
ference to their appearance. Also 
there are the huge bud-spikes of the 
stout, thick-flowering pink orchid, 
huge buds like fat ears of wheat, 
hard-purple and splendid. But al- 
ready odd grains of the wheat-ear 
are open, and out of the purple 
hangs the delicate pink rag of a 
floweret. Also there are very lovely 
and choice cream-colored orchids, 
with brown spots on the long and 
delicate lip. These grow in the more 
moist places, and have exotic tender 
spikes, very rare-seeming. Another 
orchid is a little, pretty yellow one. 

But orchids, somehow, do _ not 
make a summer. They are too aloof 
and individual. The little slate-blue 
scabious is out, but not enough to 
raise an appearance. Later on, under 
the real hot sun, he will bob into 
notice. And by the edges of the 
paths there are odd rosy cushions 
of wild-thyme. Yet these, too, are 


rather samples than the genuine 
thing. Wait another month for 
wild-thyme. 


The same with the irises. Here 
and there, in fringes along the upper 
edge of terraces, and in odd bunches 
among the stones, the dark-purple 
iris sticks up. It is beautiful, but it 
hardly counts. There is not enough 
of it, and it is torn and buffeted 
by too many winds. First the wind 
blows with all its might from the 
Mediterranean, not cold, but in- 
finitely wearying, with its rude and 
insistent pushing. Then, after a 
moment of calm, back comes a hard 
wind from the Adriatic, cold, and 
disheartening. Between the two of 
them, the dark-purple iris flutters 
and tatters and curls as if it were 
burned: while the little yellow rock- 
rose streams at the end of its thin 
stalk, and wishes it had not been 
in such a hurry to come out. 
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TRAP 


There is really no hurry. By 
the great winds will drop, a 
great sun will shake off his ha 
ments. Then the nightingal 
sing an unbroken song, and t 
creet, barely audible Tuscan 
will be a little more audible. 4 
the lovely pale-lilac irises wil 
out in all their showering abu 
of tender, proud, spiky bloom, 
the air will gleam with mauve, 
a new crystalline lightness wil 
everywhere. 


The iris is half-wild, half CI 
vated. The peasants sometimes 
up the roots, iris root, orris 1 
orris powder, the perfume 
still used. So, in May, you w 
ledges and terraces, fields ju 
up with the mauve light of | 
and so much scent in the air 
do not notice it, you do not € 
know it. It is all the flowers 
iris, before the olive invisibly bl 

There will be tufts of iris e 
where, rising up proud and tenc 
When the rose-colored wild gle 
olus is mingled in the corn, and { 
love-in-the-mist opens blue: in Me 
and June before the corn is cut. 

But as yet it is neither May n 
June, but end of April, the pause 
between spring and summer, 1 
nightingale singing interruptedly, # 
bean-flowers dying in the beat 
fields, the bean-perfume passing wi 
spring, the little birds hatching 1 
the nests, the olives pruned, and tt 
vines, the last bit of late ploug! 
ing finished, and not much work 1 
hand, now, not until the peas ai 
ready to pick, in another two weeks 
or so. Then all the peasants will BD 
crouching between the pea-rows 
endlessly, endlessly gathering pea 
in the long pea-harvest which lass 
two months. 

So the change, the endless am 
rapid change. In the sunny coun 
tries the change seems more vivi 
and more complete than in the gre 
countries. In the grey countries, 
there is a grey or dark permanency, 
over whose surface passes chan 
ephemeral, leaving no real mark. 
England winters and summers 
shadowily give place to one another. 
But underneath lies the grey sub- 
stratum, the permanency of cold; 
dark reality where bulbs live, and 
reality is bulbous, a thing of endur- 
ance and stored-up, starchy energy. 

But in the sunny countries chang 
is the reality and permanence is 
artificial and a condition of imprison- 
ment. In the north, man tends in- 
stinctively to imagine, to conceive 
that the sun is lighted like a candle 
in an everlasting darkness, and that 
one day the candle will go out, the 
sun will be exhausted, and the ever- 
lasting dark will resume uninter- 
rupted sway. Hence, to the north 
erner, the phenomenal world is es-— 
sentially tragical, because it is 
temporal, and must cease to exist. 
Its very existence implies ceasing 
to exist, and this is the root of the 
feeling of tragedy. : 

But to the southerner the sun is 
so dominant that, if every phenom-— 
enal body disappeared out of the uni- 
verse, nothing would remain but 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Vic it be a failure or the suc 
ésjul realization of your fondest 
6s? Will you return utterly 
pointed or amazingly exhil- 
fed by all the joys you have 
Rprienced abroad? 


Whe thrills and sights are al- 
wes there, but it is the way 
travel that counts. When 
join an American Express 
orted Tour you become part 
delightful group for whom 
ope is a great adventure. You 
ow a pleasure path mapped 
- for you in advance. No 
vel worries to bother you, to 
ise delays ;notroubles with res- 
rations, tickets, meals en route, 
xgage—only carefree vacation 
ys packed rich with comfort 
d excitement...under the guid- 
ce of a trained Tour Manager. 


Send for any of the booklets 
ted below. They willsupply you 
ith theinformation which every 
ospectivetraveler should know. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ise send booklets giving details of the tours 
checked 


imited Expense Tours—Summer Months, 
412 up ‘ 

>opular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
SS SSS mAAA 4 4 4 44 4 4 


SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 
James Boring'’s 2“ Annual 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


FASCINATING, unusual route to 

Europe out of the monotonous 
traveled track . . . the smoothest of 
sailing through the calm, mountain- 
locked waters of the Fjords . . ..a 
healthful, refreshing and utterly unique 
vacation . . is provided by James 
Boring’s Second Annual North Cape 
Cruise. 


It sails from New York June 29, 


1929, on the specially chartered White 
Star Line S.S. “Calgaric’” to Midnight 
Sun Land; Norway's magnificent 
Fjords; quaint Viking hamlets; every 
Scandinavian capital; Gotland and 
Scotland. Rates $550 up, first-class 
only, cover evety necessary expense, 
including shore trips and stopover 
homebound tickets. Membership lim- 
ited to 480, One management through- 
out by American cruise specialists. 


Also 5th Annual Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 15, 1930. 
Inquire of your Local Agent or Dept. N-64 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All-Expense Tours 


from 232 itineraries cover- 
ing all countries of Europe 
during summer of 1929. Prices 
from $295 to $1074. England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany 
and France—all expenses,$406. 
Tour prices include all neces- 
sary expenses from_time of 
sailing until return. Congenial 
parties personally conducted 


by expert couriers. Delightful ~ 
Tourist Third Cabin accommo- 
dations on Canadian Pacific 
steamships via the scenic St. 
Lawrence Sea-Way to Eurore. 
College orchestras on ship- 
board — just like a big house 


‘party! Large amount of motor 


travel in Europe. Ask for 
beautiful 40-page illustrated 
“Booklet E29” sent free. | 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


In 


Dept. 736, 180 N. Michigan Bivd.. CHICAGO 


Send for Booklet 
E29” 
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Private road 
travel for your 


British tour 


Hundreds of years be- 
fore trains were dreamt 
of, English towns and 
hamlets were flourish- 
ing; the means of travel 
was by coach, post- 
chaise and horseback. 
Naturally, in those 
days all towns were 
built alongside the 
King’s highway, and 
there they stand to this 
day. The best and only 
proper way to see the 
ancient and _ historical 
scenery, and the beauti- 
ful countryside of Great 
Britain, is to travel 
along those same high- 
ways which are packed 
with tradition and bring 
one so closely in touch 
with memories of peo- 
ples and customs long 
since dead and gone. 
To do this in the utmost 
comfort you should rent 
one of our luxurious pri- 
vate Daimler limousine 
landaulettes, in charge 
of an experienced chauf- 
feur-guide, in livery, 
whose first duty is serv- 
ice to his clients. 


A fleet of 250 luxurious six-seater 
Daimlers always available for any 


period. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


DAIMLER HIRE, LTD. 


578 Madison Ave. 
Plaza 0794 
or TRAVEL, 7 West 16th St., New York 


Cables: 
Daimlerdom, 
Knights, London 


New York 


Head Office: 
243 Knightsbridge 
London, S.W.7 


r 
Carry Golfers’ 
Insurance 


and keep your 
mind on your 
game! 


Tuis policy provides you with 
Liability Insurance, Accident 
Insurance and Fire Insurance 
as follows: 

If you accidentally injure 
any caddy, other player or 
spectator, you need not worry 
about doctors’ bills, lawyers’ 
fees or damages. The Com- 
pany steps in and protects you 
and will pay damages up to 
$5,000. 

If you are fatally injured 
on a golf course, the policy 
pays $5,000; if you lose the 
sight of both eyes, it pays 
$5,000; or if you lose the sight 
of one eye, it pays $2,000. All 
of your clubs, clothing and 
other equipment may be covy- 
ered against the risks of fire, 
lightning, tornado and trans- 
portation. 


Why Golfers Carry It 


Even the most cautious 
golfer has had his close calls. 
The ball hooks or slices, sails 
away toward some party on 
another fairway—club heads 
fly off—clubs break—anything 
may happen. Many a damage 
suit is brought each year by 
injured parties; for example: 

A suit was filed in Chicago 
for $250,000 by a golfer who 
claimed permanent injuries 
from having been hit in the 
stomach by a golf ball while 
playing at a Midwestern club. 

A fifteen-year-old boy was 

killed by a driven ball while 
he was hunting balls in the 
rough at a certain Kansas 
club. 
—and the fire insurance fea- 
ture of the policy is particu- 
larly desirable owing to the 
fact that clubhouses are usu- 
ally far from city fire protec- 
tion. 


Hartrorp ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Send me your booklet “Golf Is 


Game,” by Henry Cragin Walker, and 


tell me what a Golfer’s Policy costs. 


The Year in Flowery Tuscany 


(Continued from page 58) 


bright luminousness, sunniness. The 
absolute is sunniness; and shadow 
or dark, is only merely relative: 
merely the result of something get- 
ting between one and the sun. 

This is the instinctive feeling of 
the ordinary southerner. Of course, 
if you start to reason, you may 
argue that the sun is a phenomenal 
body. Therefore it came into ex- 
istence, therefore it will pass out of 
existence, therefore the very sun is 
tragic in its nature. 

But this is just argument, we 
think, because we have to light a 
candle in the dark, therefore some 
First Cause had to kindle the sun in 
the infinite darkness of the begin- 
ning. 

The argument is entirely short- 
sighted and. specious. We do not 
know in the least whether the sun 
ever came into existence, and we 
have not the slightest possible 
ground for conjecturing that the sun 
will ever pass out of existence. All 
that we do know, by actual experi- 
ence, is that shadow comes into be- 
ing when some material object in- 
tervenes between us and the sun, 
and that shadow ceases to exist 
when the intervening object is re- 
moved. So that, of all temporal or 
transitory or bound-to-cease things 
that haunt our existence, shadow 
or darkness, is the one which is 


purely and simply temporal. We 
can think of death, if we like, as 
of something permanently interven- 
ing between us and the sun: and this 
is at the root of the southern, 
underworld idea of death. But this 
doesn’t alter the sun at all. As far 
as experience goes, in the human 
race, the one thing that is always 
there is the shining sun, and dark, 
shadow is an accident of interven- 
tion. 

Hence, strictly, there is no tragedy. 
The universe contains no tragedy, 
and man is only tragical because he 
is afraid of death. For my part, if 
the sun always shines, and always 
will shine, in spite of millions of 
clouds of words, then death, some- 
how, does not have many terrors. 
In the sunshine, even death is sunny. 
And there is no end to the sunshine. 

That is why the rapid change of 
the Tuscan spring is utterly free, 
for me, of any sense of tragedy. 
“Where are the snows of yester- 
year?” Why, precisely where they 
ought to be. Where are the little 
yellow aconites of eight weeks ago? 
I neither know nor care. They 
were sunny and the sun shines, and 
sunniness means change, and petals 
passing and coming. The winter 
aconites sunnily came, and sunnily 
went. What more? The sun al- 
ways shines. It is our fault if we 
don’t think so. 


Traveling With Old Man River 


(Continued from page 18) 


the whole island in the old days.” 

“was his name. Mate on a 
packet. He was a bruiser. Had all 
the niggers scared. Cursing came as 
natural to him as eating. They all 
hated him. He carried a gun and 
used to amuse himself popping bot- 
tles in the river. 

“Never missed. And he always had 
a stick in his hand. As one nigger 
said, ‘When dat man raise a rum- 
pus it’s all right, but when he gits 
kin’ ’er quiet and talks nice den dat’s 
de time somphin’ is boun’ ter hap- 


pin.’ When he was mad his voice 
would be smooth and soft. ‘Come 
here nigger-boy-come here. Do I 


heve to Mister you?’ Just as quiet. 
Then ‘Bam’ goes his stick on the 
darky’s back. 

“Once they were loading cotton 
and a bale fell in the river. Brown, 
(I shall call him) spoke to a deck 
hand. ‘Boy, jump in and ride that 
bale till we pick it up.’ In went the 
boy. They picked him up hours 
later still on that bale scared to 
death. When they asked the negro 
about it he said, ‘I was kin’ ’er 
skeered to ride dat bale but I was 
more skeered not to.’” 

“Shall we play another game?” 

“Once a nigger went berserk and 
chased the mate of a boat with an 
axe. The mate pulled a knife and 
turned on him and ran him into the 
river. He didn’t come up. 


In writing to advertisers, 


“He wasn’t afraid of anyone. He 
used to say, ‘Don’t bother me big 
boy. T’ll climb your frame any time.’ 
They learned to let him alone.” 

“One mate thought he could get 
away with the same stuff Brown 
had been Joing. He tried it on a 
big buck nigger. They picked him up 
with a slashed throat.” 

The watchman and the engineer 
got in a scuffle. This awoke mem- 
ories in Captin Gene. 

“T remember when I used to get 
lonesome if there wasn’t a fight go- 
ing on somewhere on the boat. Once 
we had two deck hands that always 
went together. They could raise 
more hell than any six. And they 
always fought. Once one of them 
got mad and heaved an axe at the 
other. It just missed his head. His 
pal looked at it a second and then 
at the other. ‘I believe you meant 
to hit with that,’ he said ‘I sure did,’ 
was the reply. A few minutes later 
they were the best of friends again.” 

Thus came voices from the past to 
mingle with experiences of the pres- 
ent. 

It was sunset when the Sprague 
swept majestically by Natchez, leav- 
ing behind a drifting canoe with its 
lone occupant still absorbed in rey- 
erie of those bygone days on the 
father-of-waters. Then the lights of 
Natchez twinkléd and the Sprague 


TO ENJOY 
TRAVEL 


You must understand and spea! 
guage of the country in which y 


To hire a tutor or courier is 
sive, often unsatisfactory. 7 


LEARN TO SPEAK 
FOREIGN LANGUA 


—like a 


uickly _and ee ensively by 
Conia Method Th he rapid: ie 
which you will learn will asto 
“The most perfect plan to lear 
language.’’—E&/ Im parcial, M 


Write NOW for nik in 
tion. Dept. TL 


‘ 


Cortina Academy 
105 West 40th St., New York Cit 


slowly faded into the gathering dark. 


please mention TRAVEL 


GéuARE yet homelike; fine foods 
faultless service; aloof from n 
—yet neighbors to churches, s 
theatres and city life. Parking 
garage facilities for guests arti 
by motor. 


Single rooms—$2.50 and up 
Double rooms—$3.50 and up — 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Suite 
$8 per day and up 


Combination Breakfasts, Table d’Hote | 
Luncheon and Dinners 


a eae RES SES 


HOTELS 


LENOX and 
BRUNSWICK ~— 


BOSTON 


L. C. PRIOR 
Presideni and Managing Director 


nomen Eo te Yona 


Woodstock — 


43rd St. Just East of B’way | 
NEW YORK CITY a 
Daily Rates—None Higher : 


} 
Room with Running Water 


= | (for one) . $2.00-2.50-3.00 = 
= (for two) 3.50-4.00 : 
= Room with Private Bath = 
= (for one) . . 3.50-4.00 Z 
= (for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 2 
= OFFICIAL N.T.C. HOTEL 2 = 
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Ageeaae Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers _ 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - May 1, June 26 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - May 29, Aug. 2 
“MAKURA” (14,000 tons) J 24 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacifio Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Yu 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND!! 


lemember that May and June have 
the longest and sunniest days 


of all the year in Britain 


Let me be your host, meet you when you 
and, entertain you—in every sense of the word, 
ravel with you—in one of my own comfortable 


on arrival, 28 
accommodation, all 
admission fees 
$395.00 each. 

500 miles of pri- 
de Luxe London 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, Regent Street 
London, England 


UXUTY 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


is to travel by comfort- 
able private Auto 


We will rent you 
a self-drive or 
courier-driven car 


Our couriers are of the Eng- 
lish University type, with ex- 
tensive knowledge of the 
highways and byways of Good 
Old England, and ready to 
impart that knowledge to you. 


Tour England in a luxurious . 


Buick, Chrysler or Rolls Royce 


Tariff from: TRAVEL, 7 W. 
16th Street, New York 
L. C. ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES, Ltd. 


4-12 Palmer Street 


Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


(Opposite side entrance St. James’ 
Park Station) 


Phone: Franklin 6224 and 6225 


A Week in 


LONDON 
for $50 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
cursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London, and its 
Underworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 
Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 
Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 


admissions. 
BRITISH TOURS 


Special Department for 
Independent Inclusive Tours to All Parts 
of the British Isles—By Rail, Steamer. 
With Coach Exoursions—Or by DeLuxe 
Private Cars or Deluxe Motor Coaches 
Throughout. Visiting. 

The English Cathedral Cities— 
Devon—Cornwall—Wales—The Eng- 
lish Lakes — Trossachs — Scottish 
Lakes and Highlands—Killarney 
—Giant’s Causeway, Etc. 
CONTINENTAL TOURS 
Paris, 7 Days; £7, Inclusive 


From London, any day. Rail, Hotels, eto. 
Numerous Selections 


Choose Your Own Tour. Leave Us 
to Do the Rest. Booklets From 
Travel Magazine, 7 W. 16th St., 
New York, or From 


8.GRAND HOSEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
ON 
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The expectations of a Euro- 


pean vacation are fully 
realized only when the trip 
is properly planned. Travel 
is then an inspiration. ..an 
education . .. a joyous ex- 


perience. 


Cook’s make a special 
feature of Individual 
Travel. From your own 
ideas—your time available 
—your budget,they develop 
an itinerary fashioned 
exactly to fit your needs... 
or from your most sketchy 
ideas create a worthwhile 


tour. 


eS Se 
i Ciark’s Famous Cruises 


NORWAY rein [EUROPE WE PLAN YOUR TRIP 


Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 BY RAIL OR PRIVATE MOTOR 
8 S “LANCASTRIA” sailing June 29 30 DAYS—$350 up 


UNIQUE PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Cook’s pre-arranged pro- 
grams include all types of 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- SEND FOR : : . ; 
viera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, AMERICAN TRAVEL BOOKLET Group ae with y with 
( Fr out escort; trom the ver 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included Ataster Joury ; y 
Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 up. Corporation 


Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London), 
FRANK C. CLARK; Times Bldg., N.Y. ° 11 W. 42d St, N. Y. C. Longacre 9200 


highest class of Luxury Tour 


to the economical, yet com- 


fortable Popular Tour. 


* <i 
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With 88 years of expe- 
Apply 


| Major W.T. Blake, Ltd. | 
i 199 Piccadilly 
‘ LONDON, W. 1 4 
S and at Paris, Rome, New York i 

< 


“A monumental work.”—Minneapolis Journal 


GREAT SHORT 
BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE WORLD 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark 


rience, 200 offices in Europe 
alone,—close affiliation 
with Wagons-Lits Co., 


Cook’s service represents 


the utmost in value and 


for TRAVEL TO EUROPE and satisfaction. 


all parts of the WORLD. Tididues Trdeel 


Travel. Automobile Tours. 


Group 


This is a monumental panorama of world-famous personalities, 
each in its proper and individual setting. Here you may view 
and study what is meant by the Ancient World and the Modern. 
Here you may meet Alexander the Great and Francois Villon 
rubbing elbows with Mary Queen of Scots and Leonardo Da 
Vinci; the Earl of Essex, devious courtier, and Spinoza, straight- 
thinking philosopher. These and many other celebrities appear 
as viewed by men of no less distinction—Plutarch, Stevenson, 
Brantome, Vasari. With them you will travel back into the past 
and visit many an odd and fascinating corner of many lands. Of 
this volume, Walter Yust writes in the Philadelphia Ledger: 
“I commend this unique collection to you as a little world in 
itself, peopled by the sort of man and woman you don't meet 
” 


every day. 


Inclusive Motor Tours a 
specialty. Make arrange- 
ments now for your 


Airplane Tours. Steamship 
Tickets by all lines. Cook’s 
BIG GAME HUNTING Traveller’s Cheques. 

TRIP NEXT FALL IN 
: AFRICA 

INDIA or BURMAH 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
H Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 


H Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
i Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


| 


Booklets from: 
TRAVEL 7 W. 16th Street, 
New York 


in co-operation with 


\WAGONS-LITS CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Over 1400 pages. Octavo. Net, $5.00 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ln Sea pea ge 
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The famous Cockington Forge, Torquay 


‘Torquay 


THe GEM or GLORIOUS 
DEVON 


History; Folklore; 
Romance! 


; ISIT England’s most 

fashionable resort in color- 
ful Devon, where a progressive 
municipality and private enter- 
prise have combined to make 
this celebrated town the ideal 
holiday resort. 


There is always something de- 
lightful to do in Torquay— 
entertainments all day long— 
and the hotels and pensions 
with surprisingly low inclusive 
tariffs are among the best in 
Europe. 


Here are a few of the interesting 
bits in this entrancing district: 


KENTS CAVERN 

BERRY POMEROY CASTLE 
COMPTON CASTLE 

TORRE ABBEY 

BUCKFAST ABBEY 
DARTMOUTH 

TOTNES 

BRIXHAM 

EXETER CATHEDRAL 
MILBER DOWNS 


And where is there a county 
steeped with such _ historical 


associations! It is the Land of 
Drake, Frobisher & Hawkins. 


COME to SOUTH 
DEVON! 


THE CRADLE OF ENGLISH 
History 


All Literature and Information 
From 
J. M. Scott, Publicity Director 
TorQUAY 


ee 


Oddicombe Beach Torquay 


Toy Towns of Alsace 


(Continued from page 10) 
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_ _AMMERScHwinR 


Ate Hoven pe Ving 


The Hotel de Ville at Ammerschwihr is one among many 
handsome buildings dating from the sixteenth century. 


habitants. Or again one imagines 
that some giant child, with a perfect 
artistic sense, has just finished 
grouping his cardboard houses on 
painted hillsides and breathing life 
into his wooden animals and dolls, 


and one looks up instinctively and 
fearfully at the sky, dreading. the 
hand from above which might dart 
down to disturb tranquillity or mar 
the perfection of the arrangement. 


Welcoming Spring in Brittany 
(Continued from page 37) 


Bretonne grand-dame to bronzed 
Bretonne grand-daughter and this is 
the way it goes: the dear saint 
so loved her native land that even 
in Jerusalem she drooped and pined 
for Plouvenez-Porzay. So a daring 
angel brought her back to this coast 
village, where she lived, a protection 
to all fishermen. But one day she 
was mysteriously carried off to 
celestial realms, and in her place the 
fisher-folk found only a consoling 
statue. So they built a church to 
house it, and now all who see the 
spire from afar may bring their sick 
bodies and suffering souls. 

They come, indeed, in large num- 
bers. At the time of the Pardon, 
white tents seem to float on a vast 
human sea of sound and _ color. 
There is a curious mixture of 
laughter and love-making, chanting 
and psalm-singing as the lame, the 
halt and the blind gather round the 
fountain to be sprinkled with its 
healing waters. Then comes the 
procession: ecclesiastical figures in 
richly broidered costumes seem to 
have stepped straight from a ca- 
thedral’s stained glass window. 
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There is waving of banners borne 
high on standards. There are gray- 
hooded widows of the sea who 
march with candles extinguished, all 
too true an interpretation of their 
sad and barren lives. Following 
them are the “saved men,” dressed 
in the very clothes they wore the 
day of the shipwreck, and carrying 
with them a small ship’s model. 
There is chanting of litanies and 
ringing of church bells. There are 
muffled rolls of drums, mysticism 
mingled with barbarism,—Christian- 
ity layered on paganism. The whole 
scene is painted against a wind- 
swept sky, and a sandy beach where 
the sun gleams on foam-flecked 
combers. Here there is being waged 
the eternal war of sea against shore, 


a battle even older than that of 


man against the elements. No less 
persistent throughout the centuries 
is spring, the season of recrudes- 
cence, of resurrection, whether in 
trees’ sap or man’s hopes, spring, 
the time of wabbly-kneed calves, 
and emerald wheat fields, of wed- 
dings and wanderings. 


CHIL 


via 
PANAMA 
From New York — 


direct to 
Cristobal Iquique 
(Panama) Tocopilla 
Callao Antofagasta 
Mollendo Chanaral 
Arica Valparaiso 


and other ports as induce- 
ments offer 


Finest and Fastest Steamers to 
West Coast 


‘““ACONCAGUA”’ 
MAY 2 
‘““TENO’’—MAY 30 


Special features: Gymnasium, 
private and Public Smoking 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 


and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Cc. S. A.V. 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 


South American Steamship Co. 
Wessel, Duval & Co. 


General Agents 
1 Broadway New York 
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Wolcott Hotel 


31st Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 


(for one) $2.00-2.50 

(for two) 3.00-3.50 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) 3.00-3.50 

(for two) 4.00-5.00 


Parlor, Bedroom & Bath . 6.00-7.00 


Official N. T. C. Hotel 
PETRIE 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure, 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is 
free and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 


Connecting to All Ports in the Baltio 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class 


LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc. 
6 Broadway, N. Y. C. Bowling Green 2%%° 


EYEWORK ABROAD 


TO Want to Travel? Romantic 
{ . . « wealthy Southern countries 
need you. Want to go? Exceptional 
opportunities for young folks in Cen- 
tral and S. America, West Indies, 
Australia, etc. American employers pay 
fare and expenses, Get list, and ‘‘How 
to apply for position.’’ Write today. 
TROPICAL SERVICE BUREAU 
14606- Alma Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 
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